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In | Our Opinion 














LETTING PEOPLE KNOW formation or ideas. To restore to 

Public relations have been defined public relations the respect which 
as “90% just doing a good job; 10% they deserve, extreme care must al- 
is getting credit for it”. The series ways be taken that there is no tam- 
of articles which is concluded in this pering with truth. If there are fea- 
issue has been devoted to the 10%, tures of our programs about which 
but it is never to be forgotten that we cannot talk with honest pride, then 
good public relations can only be we must keep still till we have done 
achieved on the basis of a good job. something about them, or, honestly 

It is onlv on that basis. too. that 24mitting our problems, ask for help 


they are of interest to the CAAE and in solving them. 

to organizations of similar ideals and lf our programs are meeting a real 
purposes. But on that basis we are need, to make the need and our an- 
interested in seeing that public rela- SWer to it known is as real a service 
tions are given more attention and 4S any other part of the program. And 
respect than is often the case. For, it is just as important that it be done 
in the last analvsis. we can only con- Well. But the required skills are not 
tinue to do a good job if we enlist the _ instinctive. Neither can they be left to 
support of the public—a support not specialists in the field. Trained pub- 
only of money but of confidence and lic relations experts come high; most 
cooperation. organizations cannot afford them. 
And, as Mr. Heron points out in his 
opening article, good public relations 
demand the close cooperation of 
every worker. volunteer and _profes- 
sional. It is for this reason that Foop 
FOR THoucnt has in this series 
brought some of the skills of the ex- 
pert to the notice of the general pub- 
lic. 


Many people of high ideals and al- 
truistic motives say too easily: 
“Never mind what people think! We 
know that what we do is useful and 
important; were too busy doing it 
to bother about telling people. Let 
them see for themselves.” The slogan, 
“advertised by our loving friends”. 
may have been effective in making 
known a baby food, but adult friends 
have to be won and cultivated. 





There are other people who look COVER PICTURE 
‘si il — ee Fishermen bringing in elin (small fish 

. s with suspicion ging in capetin 
upon public re lation “ sp wand tos Geach, oc ds tan 
because they associate the term with FOUNDLAND SCENE, judged “the film of 
advertising or propaganda. They sus- the year” in the Canadian Film Awards. 
Produced by Crawley Films for Imperial 


: Oil. A full list of the awards is to be 
cause so often these have been mis- found on pages 40 and 41. 


pect advertising and propaganda be- 








used to spread false or misleading in- 














We are appreciative of the gener- 
osity of our author-experts in sharing 
their skills with us. And we are also 
impressed by the picture they give 
us of the resources—some free, some 


to be paid for—on which we may 
call. Newspaper editors, eager to use 
news if we can develop our senses to 
smell it out: broadcasting stations, 
donating so much time and thought 
to charitable, 


munity enterprises; service clubs,with 


benevolent and com- 


receptive ears to hear our story if we 
can learn to tell it well; film pro- 
ducers. of great talent and experience 
ready to translate our message into 
that medium: printers to set up in at- 
tractive format the information about 
ourselves which we want to convey: 
“just people” to help us to make our- 
selves understood—all these are ours 
to use if we know how. The “know 
how” and the philosophy of public 
relations these articles have tried to 
( onvey. 


So well have they succeeded, judg- 
ing by the reactions we have heard. 
that we are gathering them together 
in pamphlet form to make them, we 
hope. more useful and more widely 
read. Copies will sell singly at 15c 
a copy. or. in lots of fifty or more. 
10 cents. They will be ready by June 
first and may be obtained by writing 
to Foop ror THoucut, 143 Bloor 
St.. West. Toronto. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


The editor and the Editorial Board 


have been on the receiving end of a 
great deal of “food for thought” lately 
in studying the questionnaires which 


have been returned to us by our read- 
ers. Loathe as we are ourselves to fill 


much 
appreciate the care with which many 
of our readers replied to the fairly 
formidable list of questions we sent 
them. We want them to know that 
each reply has been read carefully 
and will be taken to heart. 


out questionnaires, we very 


The percentage of returns 
teen and a half—was good, although 
we wish it had been better. It was 
largest, naturally, from that group of 
our readers who are members of the 
CAAE; twenty-seven percent of them 
took the trouble to fill out and return 
the questionnaire. We realize that, 
from all groups, those who replied are 
those who are our best friends so that 
we cannot regard them as an “aver- 
age sample”. Presumaby they are 
more interested in us than the larger 
percentage who didn’t bother to reply. 
So we shall take all kind words with 
large doses of salt and give exagger- 
ated importance to criticisms and 


suggestions. 


seven- 


The impetus for the questionnaire 
was provided by the research study 
on the distribution and use of printed 
program materials being carried on 
under the direction of the Joint Plan- 
ning Commission. This study has ap- 
proached its complex problem from 
many angles of which the Foop For 
THOUGHT survey was just one. The 
full findings will be presented at the 
National Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion to be held in Montreal in June. 
A summary will consequently be in- 
cluded in the October issue of Foop 
FOR THOUGHT which will appear in 
September or earlier. In that issue 
there will also be a more detailed 
report about the people who are our 
readers and what they think of us. 





FOUNDATION AND FUND 

The names of the Ford Founda- 
tion and the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation have been appearing in these 
pages with increasing frequency 
during the last few months, as well 
as in the columns of newspapers and 
on the air. The appearance of the 
Foundation’s report on its first full 
year of work, 1951. seems to make 
this an appropriate moment to give 
a little of the background of these 
new forces on the American scene. 

The Ford Foundation differs from 
other more familiar foundations in 
at least two respects: in the size of 
the funds at its disposal and the 
broadness of the 
activities. 


scope of its 


In setting up the Foundation, the 
Trustees. of whom Henry Ford Il 
is chairman, decided “that the re- 
sources of the Foundation should be 
devoted to programs for the advance- 
ment of peace. education, the be- 
havioral democratic _insti- 
tutions and economic stability.” It 
might seem that with such terms of 
reference it would be difficult for the 
officers of the Foundation to reject 
any worthy appeal. But the Trustees 
have provided certain guide posts to 
indicate the line they wish the Foun- 
dation to follow. The first is experi- 
mentation. They believe that the world 
needs fresh approaches to its most 
serious problems: international ten- 
sion and the threat of war. So they 
are disposed to select action and 
study projects which have not had 
support from other sources. 


sciences, 


In the second place they are more 
interested in what we might call 
“capital investment” than in “con- 
sumer goods”. “The Foundation plans 


to work for long-term gains, in con- 
trast to supporting projects, however 
worthy, that meet only current crises 
or temporary needs.” 

The third general principle which 
influences the decisions of the Foun- 
dation is that they will not be limited 
by programs conceived by others and 
presented to them for approval. The 
officers themselves will take the in- 
itiative in conceiving the bold, long- 
term projects which they think will 
advance their objectives; if no agen- 
cies exist to carry them out, they will 
create them. They have established 
three independent Funds with large 
endowments of their own and sepa- 
rate boards of directors and officers. 
That does not mean that they have 
neglected established institutions and 
agencies, as their generous grants to 
the American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee, the Institute of International 
Education, and others, show. 

The independent Funds are the 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, The Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion and the East European Fund. 
The largest of these is the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education which 
was directed by the Foundation “to 
devote its attention to experiments 
and new developments” in the edu- 
cation of youth. The East European 
Fund assists exiles from the U.S.S.R. 
and attempts to increase knowledge 
of conditions in that country and in 
Eastern Europe. The Fund for Adult 
Education, which has received over 
three million dollars so far, aims to 
expand “the opportunities for all 
citizens to continue 
throughout adult life.” 

In its first year the last Fund has 
concentrated on tasks: (1) a 


education 


two 














comprehensive stock-taking of ex- 
isting adult education activities and 
agencies with regard to their aims, 
scope, procedures, policies, methods, 
resources, accomplishments and po- 
tentialities: (2) the support or 
initiation of specific programs 
promising to offer guidance as to 
the most fruitful ways for the Fund 
to proceed in development of its 
long range program. 

In performance of the first task 
the Fund subsidized various 
surveys information-gathering 
One of these is the 
Learning jor Living series being pre- 
pared by the CAAE. The Fund thus 


describes this project: “Americans 


has 
and 
assignments. 


can learn also from the experience of 
other countries with adult education 
programs. Canada is generally con- 
sidered to have developed and sus- 
tained an unusually — successful 
program of adult education. There- 
fore, the Fund has 


preparation of a series of printed 


financed the 


materials and filmstrips on various 
aspects of this program, to afford 
documentary evidence of opportuni- 
methods for the establish- 


ties and 


ment and maintenance of adult 


education on a nation-wide basis.” 
This is. 


from the report, the only expenditure 
by the Fund outside the U.S.A. 


so far as can be observed 


The experimental programs being 
carried on as pilot projects to pro- 
vide guidance for long-range plan- 
ning include educational broadcast- 
ing. a film 
radio-television workshop. community 


discussion series, a 
discussion programs, and an experi- 
adult 
education in a group of Test Cities. 
The director of the “Test Cities” 


ment in coordination — of 


project, Robert Blakely, will be at 
the National Conference on Adult 
Education in Montreal in June and 
those present will have the oppor- 
tunity to hear from him more details 
of the activities of the Fund. 


Some readers may ask. why spend 
so much time telling about American 
institutions which evidently aren't 
going to make much difference to 
Canada? Well, the impression one 
gets from reading the reports and the 
statement of grants is that they will 
make a difference to the whole 
world. So much \ much 
idealism, and so much ability have 
never been combined before so far 
as we know and it is impossible to 
suppress the hope that the combina- 
tion will prove irresistible. 


money, so 


The men who are employed as 
officers of the Ford Foundation and 
the independent Funds are outstand- 
ing in calibre, the names best known 
in Canada probably being those of 
Paul Hoffman, Robert Hutchins and 
George Kennan. In its first tentative 
year, the Foundation has granted 
$3,935,000 directly to projects in 
the Near and Middle East and $2.- 
704,000 to Germany. 
These sums may not seem large com- 
pared with those involved in govern- 
ment spending, but may perhaps be 


projects in 


employed with greater strategy. 


The establishment of the Ford 
Foundation was a bold imaginative 


stroke. If it can continue to operate 


with the same boldness and imagin- 
ation with which it was founded and 
with which it has commenced its 
career, it will provide encouragement 
to all the forces of good will all 


over the world. 





The Use of Radio in 
Public Relations 


by T. J. Allard 


The use of radio by voluntary 
organizations for public service is 
a comparatively new field, not always 
handled, therefore. with experience 
and efficiency by those organiza- 
Too often organizations think 
of the radio only when they want to 
ask the public for money. Radio can 
and should be used with great effect 
at campaign time: but public rela- 
tions. as Mr. Heron defined them in 
the first article in this series. are an 
And 


radio has a significant part to play 


tions. 


all - year - round proposition. 


in a_ well-planned. all-year-round, 
day-by-day program of public rela- 
tions. However. let us look at the 
campaign problems first. 


An orderly procedure for any 
voluntary organization operating at 
the local level is to have an appropri- 
ate official personally approach the 
station manager well in advance of 
the planning of any campaign and 
explain what the organization is, 
what it hopes to do and how it hopes 
to do it. Frequently, a member of 
the station staff can thereupon be 
delegated to sit in with the committee 
planning promotion and public rela- 
Apart from the fact that his 
advice can frequently be 
this 
misunderstandings 


tions. 
valuable, 
arrangement can prevent later 
and 
deal of and 


Local managers themselves 


certainly 
saves a time 


trouble. 


great 


handle all campaigns of a purely 
local nature. 


Organizations operating in two or 
more communities must have endor- 
sation from the Canadian Association 
of Broadcasters before private sta- 
tions will donate time and services. 
Such clearance is readily given to 
any organization show 
that it serves a legitimate and useful 


which can 
purpose, is devoting its funds to its 
stated purpose and is not spending 
an excessive percentage of its budget 
on administration 


and promotion 


costs. The forms giving the infor- 
mation that the C.A.B. requires may 
be obtained by 


Canadian 


writing to the 
Broad- 


108 Sparks 


Association of 
casters’ head office at 
Street. Ottawa. 4. 

This has 
made necessary by two major factors. 
One of these is the disturbing in- 
crease. especially in the last three or 


clearance system been 


four years. in the number of organi- 
zations asking for support. It is 
obvious to an objective observer that 
the total number of such organiza- 
tions now existing is well past the 
point where the law of diminishing re- 
turns is beginning to set in as regards 
public support. Some attempt at 
choice between campaigns running 
simultaneously must be made by all 
publications. including broadcasting. 
the newest form of publication. 

The second factor is the desire of 
broadcasters to protect their listeners, 
in view of the criticism recently 
directed at and 


some henevolent 











charitable organizations. Investiga- 
that much of _ this 
criticism was unjustified but that in 
some cases circumstances could exist 
which would make it undesirable for 
any publication wishing to keep faith 
with its readers or listeners to give 
support. 


tion showed 


have  fre- 
generously of 
planning, effort and 
energy, even where other publica- 
tions were being paid. 


Broadcasting stations 
quently 


their 


given very 


time. 


The stagger- 
ing multiplication of appeals and 
campaigns has led to a review of this 
policy, and broadcasters feel that, 
where money is allocated for public 
relations expenditures, this should be 
shared on a reasonable and equitable 
basis between all forms of publica- 
tion being used. If, of course. there 
is no appropriation at all for ad- 
vertising or promotion, no problem 
exists. 


Voluntary could 


by 
having a central clearing-house which 
would clear campaign dates for each 
organization in advance and thus try 
to avoid existing overlapping of cam- 
paign dates. Frequently, two or 
three organizations 


organizations 
assist themselves tremendously 


are currently 
running their campaigns in the same 
month, or even in the same week. 
This makes it difficult for all forms 
of publication to give them full sup- 
port and tends to have a confusing 
effect on the public mind. 

When your campaign 
remember that broadcasting stations. 
like all forms of publication, have as 
of their the 
dissemination news 


of 


planning 


chief functions 
of The 


every station is always 


one 
news. 
editor 


keenly interested in getting legitimate 
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news releases, from 
Frequently, 
voluntary organizations might profit- 
ably consider conducting their public 
relations campaign by means of news 
releases rather than by asking for 
spot announcements. If the campaign 
is legitimately a newsworthy one. 
such a practice would save tremen- 
dous time and trouble all round. 
would often give better results and 
would assist the station in keeping 
down its spot announcement load. 
Use imagination in all your 
approaches. The voices of those who 
receive frequently have more impact 
than the voices of those who give. 
Remote broadcasts featuring those 
who benefit from your work and 
fund raising are practical indications 
of what you do, and gain far more 
public support than mere facts and 
figures. Don't be afraid of emotion. 
Billy Sunday got more crowds than 
Woodrow Wilson. That is a lesson 
early learned by that master orator. 


Winston Churchill. 

Keep your own prejudices and 
preferences to yourself. You want 
what will appeal to the public, get 
their sympathy and support. On 
technical points, be guided by the 
advice of the station staff: they have 
to know their business to stay 


particularly 
community enterprises. 


in 
business. Most stations put consider- 
able planning and energy into mak- 
ing their announcements and _pro- 
grams for free time as 
attractive and valuable as possible. 
For instance, Ottawa station. 
when recently donating time for the 
Ottawa Ballet Company. had men out 
with tape recorders picking up the 


donations 


an 


actual sounds of dancers in rehearsal. 
These were later edited. spliced and 





woven into the program in such a 
way as give it considerable 
additional impact. 


to 


broadcasts, interviews. 
special writing and production are 
more often than not a feature of 
programs donated by all broadcast- 
ing stations to religious, benevolent. 
charitable and 
to say 
facilities and 
speakers. 


Remote 


enter- 
nothing of special 
to 


community 
prises, 
training given 

Even where a voluntary organiza- 
tion no educational or fund 
raising campaign in hand, news re- 
leases may prove valuable. Totals of 
collections. appointments, unusual 
rendered, etc., are news 
items of merit at any time of year. 
Provision of such news releases helps 
the public to understand what your 
organization is and what it does. On 
a regular year-round basis, provision 
of news items valuable. Make 
sure, though, that your releases are 
truly newsworthy. Items not really 
interesting news will rarely get used. 
and create a less favorable atmos- 
phere for your organization. And 
don't overdo it. 


has 


service 


is 


News items should be clearly and 


distinctly typed, double space, using 
one side of a sheet only. Pronuncia- 


of difficult names should be 
spelled out (e.g., “It was announc- 
ed today by Mrs. Swattee (Pro. 
SWAT ) that, ete.”) Items likely 
to cause confusion should be con- 
firmed. thus: “Donation of 


million dollars (CORRECT) 


379 


tions 


one 
was 
announced, etc. . . 

An increasing number of volun- 
tary organizations are making an 
approach directly to advertisers and 
their agencies at both the national 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
HIGHLIGHTS 


Monday evening, June 2 
Reception by the city of Montreal at 
the Chalet on the Mountain. Music 
and square dancing. 


Tuesday evening, June 3 
A tour of TV studios — by television. 
Demonstration of different types of 
educational programs. Discussion. 
Thursday evening, June 5 
Banquet. Address by Hon. John 
Diefenbaker, M.P., on “Freedom aad 
Responsibility’”. 











and the local levels. An advertiser 
with, let us say, a quarter-hour pro- 
gram, is frequently prepared to 
delete one of his customary com- 
mercial messages and devote this to a 
message on behalf of the voluntary 
organization or, more specifically, its 
current campaign or appeal for 
funds. or both. Particularly at the 
national level this practice can fre- 
quently be useful. 

Some organizations now have pre- 
pared a program of their 
utilizing the highest calibre of talent 
available. The program is then re- 
corded and made available to broad- 
casting stations, the message of the 
voluntary organization being _ in- 
corporated right into it. This 
practice, too, has considerable merit. 
particularly if the program is of a 
nature that can be made available for 
local sponsorship. 


own, 


Remote or special broadcasts can 

most useful, during 
special campaign or at any other time 
during the year. A broadcast is most 
useful when, say, the mayor or the 


be either a 


president of a local club is donating 
a new item of equipment to your 
hospital or ward; or when your 
group is presenting a wheelchair or 











a cheque or a new item of equipment. 
More colorful organizations such as 
the Girl Guides, Y.M., Y.W.. Boy 
Scouts, V.O.N.. etc., will find striking 
possibilities in this field (i.e., broad- 
cast of investitures of King’s Scouts, 
“going-up ceremonies, departure for 
or arrival at camp, etc.) 


Remember that the colorful, the 
unusual, the impressive, will get you 
far better results from readers and 
listeners. Avoid speeches. Few un- 
trained persons can sound interesting 
on the air. or hold an audience. let 
alone capture its imagination or sym- 
pathy. Strive for color and impact. 


not a radio speech by your president. 


which in nine cases out of ten will do 
you little service in gaining public 
support. In fact, try to eliminate 
speeches and “spots” entirely. Use 
news items, programs, special events 
and remote broadcasts. 


Make a point your 
publicity committee know personally 
as many members of local stations or 
station staffs as possible. It helps— 
but never, of course, run the risk of 
wearing out your welcome. You will 
find broadcasting 


of having 


people always 
eager and willing to assist and sup- 
port any worthwhile 
charitable or 


benevolent, 
community _ service 


organization. 





Vr. Dunlop will want to know: 


cretely as possible. 


Vr. Dunlop advises: 





ON THE NATIONAL NETWORKS 


Organizations operating on a national scale will want to use 
the national networks of the CBC as well as 
4/l requests for network time, or time on local CBC stations, must 
be cleared through the Department of Institutional Broadcasting. 
W. J. Dunlop, Director, CBC, 354 Jarvis St., Toronto. 


© What is the purpose of the organization 
what particular emphasis is desired. 


@ What audience does it wish to reach. 


® How large is this potential audience. 


@ What ideas for programs the organization can provide—as 


@ Allow six weeks jor arrangements for network time. 
® Wake one person responsible for contacts and negotiations. 


@ Leave decisions regarding production to program director. 
Radio is his business and he does want to serve you. 


private stations. 


what does it do—and 


con- 











Edueation for Adults 
On the U.S. Air Waves 


by Dorothy F. Greenwood 


AMES A. GARFIELD, President 

of the United States in 1881, once 
remarked that “Next in importance 
to freedom and justice is popular edu- 
cation, without which neither justice 
nor freedom can be permanently 
maintained.” It was in making edu- 
cation not only common to all, but in 
a sense compulsory to all, that the 
destiny of the United States was guar- 
anteed. 


In theory, at least, the average 
American citizen supports the demo- 
cratic concept of schoolroom educa- 
tion. He fails, however, to recognize 
that education must be dynamic and 
must utilize new ideas, methods, and 
techniques in order to achieve its 
ultimate goal—a well-informed, and 
free-thinking citizenry. 

Perhaps the most flagrant example 
existing today is the almost universal 
disregard for the vast educational 
potentialities of the communications 
media which have emerged in the past 
half century. It is almost inconceiv- 
able that in a nation where radio, film 
and television have been developed 
to a high degree of technical pro- 
ficiency, these media have not yet 
been creatively adapted to present- 
day educational needs. 

The depressing history of educa- 
tional radio in the United States can- 
not be laid at the feet of the radio 
industry entirely. The educational in- 
stitutions, adult education agencies 


and the general public must share in 
any blame which can be attached. 
However this may be, our purpose 
here is to examine the educational 
work which is being done in the 
United States. 


In the United States there are two 
types of broadcasting station: the 
commercial, and the non-commercial, 
or educational, station. Both operate 
under the same basic regulations laid 
down by the Federal Communications 
Commission. Commercial stations are 
supported by revenue derived from 
selling time and package programs 
to sponsors or to advertising agencies. 
By and large their staff is made up of 
a general manager, a program direc- 
tor, a small program staff, a large 
sales staff and the technical staff. 
Their main concern is the sale of 
time rather than creative program 
activity. The dollar is the goal. 

Non-commercial stations are sup- 
ported by universities, land-grant col- 
leges, city governments, libraries and 
the like. The staff of a non-commer- 
cial station is usually made up of a 
general manager, a comparatively 
large program staff and the technical 
staff. The sole purpose of these sta- 
tions is to devote themselves to public 
service and cultural programs pro- 
duced with taste and _ intelligence. 
Ordinarily this must be done on a 
low budget. 


Educational radio for adults is an 
extremely flexible type of program- 














ming and can be made to include 
almost any field of interest. This is 
not a facetious because 
educators have never committed them- 


statement. 


selves to definitions or clear descrip- 
tions of what constitutes an educa- 
tional program. The general public 
frequently points to the discussions 
commercial networks 
broadcasting. How- 
ever, these discussions usually empha- 


heard as 


on 
“educational” 


size extreme differences of opinion, 
do not concentrate on the identifica- 
tion of the problem, seldom make any 
analysis of why the problem exists, 


and rarely undertake to secure co- 


operative action in facing the prob- 
lem. Although these programs provide 
some information, the main emphasis 
is usually on the entertainment in- 
volved when the participants try to 
outwit one another. 


Strictly speaking. one cannot class- 


ify a discussion as an “educational” 
program. However, the aim frequent- 


If 


and 


ly is to help inform the public. 
there dearth of rational 
interesting speakers who have knowl- 


is a 
edge of constructive debating tech- 
niques the radio stations can hardly 
blamed the 
There is a great deal to be done be- 


be for consequences, 
fore the adult educators and the radio 
stations really come to conclusions 
about the place of informal education 
on the air-waves, and the best meth- 
to 


real value to listeners. 


ods to use in order assure some 

The main popular movement which 
has attempted to unite adult education 
and radio has been the so-called radio 
council. Radio councils are voluntary 
groups of citizens working coopera- 
tively in the interests of all social 
groups in the community and inde- 
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pendent of influence by radio stations. 
Although a few radio councils have 
been successful. by and large they are 
special groups trying to “improve” 
radio, with the help of experienced 
radio personnel who attempt periodi- 
cally to explain their view to rather 
inactive club women at a luncheon of 
chicken patties, peas, carrots and ice 
cream. This potentially excellent idea 
has been well-nigh strangled by well 
intentioned do-gooders who antag- 
onize the very people who could make 
the cooperative venture valuable. A 
truly effective radio council would 
safeguard exploitation of 
their air waves, actively help radio 
stations material of 
value to the community, and assist 


against 
in presenting 


the FCC in determining the value of 
stations to the community. 


FCC Regulation 

In March 1946 the Federal Com- 
munications Commission issued a re- 
port entitled Public Service Respon- 
sibility of the Broadcast Licensees- 
better as the “Blue Book”. 
This report, dealing with program 


known 


policies, was not popular with the 
American radio industry. The FCC 
contended that radio stations were not 
fulfilling the program promises made 
at the time of application for license. 
(Radio stations must agree to serve 
the public interests before a license 


will be granted. ) 


gr 

One of the main contentions of the 
FCC was that both the networks and 
local stations were not providing ade- 
quate time for the discussion of the 
significant events which shape the 
lives of listeners, not to mention the 
peoples of the world. In the eyes of 
the FCC, radio stations are held re- 
sponsible for helping to build an in- 





telligent and informed public through 
programs broadcast at good listening 
hours. 

In spite of the fact that the FCC 
maintained that radio stations were 
not fulfilling this responsibility, the 
“Blue Book” regulations were not en- 
forced. Since the great upsurge of 
television in the past few years, it is 
probably safe to say that the radio 
stations generally are doing an even 
poorer job in public service than they 
1946. Although television 
might be accused of having a detri- 


were in 


mental effect on public service radio. 
the fact remains that the problem 
existed long before television lifted 
its hungry head. 


Commercial stations do not exert 
themselves to prov ide adequate broad- 
casting of educational material be- 
cause the programs do not attract BIG 
audiences. Bic audiences are required 
to “sell” commercial products and 
very few stations wish to jeopardize 
their income by catering to the minor- 
ity of listeners who want educational 
programs. 


Educational programs may not at- 
tract BIG audiences but there is no 
reason why they could not attract 
larger audiences than they do. Gen- 
erally speaking the stations put little 
time and money into these programs, 
with the result that a listener has to 
be greatly concerned over the issue at 
stake in order to suffer through what 
is often a boring and_ perfunctory 
presentation. This is where coopera- 
tion is sorely needed. The agencies 
for adult education have the material 
but the presentation experts on the 
stations must have the incentive to 
work that material into interesting 
and listenable programs. 


On the National Networks 

The networks have made some at- 
tempt in the educational field. Each 
major network broadcasts at least one 
discussion-type program each week. 
ABC’s “Town Meeting of the Air,” 
which has been broadcast continuous- 
ly since 1935, has brought to the air 
some of the most distinguished and 
informed people in the world today. 
Although the program is brief, it is 
worthwhile listening to what these 
people have to say. “Town Meeting” 
has about two hundred local sponsors, 
a fact which effectively negates any 
chance of sponsor interference with 
program policies. Copies of the 
broadcast are distributed to listeners 
for a 
“Town Meeting” broadcasts are fol- 


nominal sum. Occasionally 
lowed by local discussions of the topic 


at hand. 


Another example of sponsored dis- 
cussion is the NBC “University of 
Chicago Round Table”. These weekly 
programs. paid for by the University 
of Chicago, are directed by George E. 
Probst of the Sociology Department. 
Printed copies of the broadcasts with 
additional pertinent material are dis- 
tributed for a small fee. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago also sponsors home- 
study courses in connection with the 
radio program. Upon completion of 
the course the student receives a cer- 
tificate; each quarter the student with 
the highest marks completing the 
course receives a set of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 

CBS’s discussion of the week, 
“People’s Platform”, is usually under 
moderator Dwight Cook of the CBS 
Public Affairs Department. Copies of 
the program are not distributed. Fur- 


thermore, the program is not spon- 











sored, in accord with the CBS policy 
that the best public service can be 
done only when the programs are 
under the complete control of the net- 
work. 


One of the most consistently excel- 
lent programs of an educational na- 
ture is “You and the World”, pro- 
duced by CBS Public Affairs Depart- 
ment. The program is an example of 
excellent radio interview technique. 
Five evenings a week Dwight Cook 
investigates one specific topic with 
either one outstanding guest for the 
whole week or a specialized guest for 
each evening of the week—covering 
everything from world peace to the 
coming of spring. Mr. Cook’s pro- 
gram has an intimate quality which is 
rare in radio. One has the impression 
that he is not only talking with his 
guest but also including the listener 
in the conversations. This is signifi- 
cant considering that most radio per- 
sonalities seem to talk at a 
audience. 


mass 


In addition to discussions, talks, 
classical music and dramatized ver- 
sions of great works of literature, the 
networks have occasional broadcasts 
around which home-study courses 
have been designed by educational 
institutions. (This is not a wide- 
but it is worth 

The “University of 
Round Table” is one 
example previously mentioned. A 
second example is the “NBC Uni- 
versity Theatre” handled in a three- 
way cooperative manner. The NBC 
network, WAVE, the NBC affiliate in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and the Uni- 
versity of the 
venture by running a series of ex- 
perimental the 


spread practice 
mention. ) 


Chicago 


Louisville began 


programs during 


summer of 1948. The programs and 
home-study courses were based on 
English and literature. 
Results were so encouraging that a 
full-scale series was begun in the 
autumn of that year. Listener- 
students registered by mail with the 
University of Louisville and were 
required to listen to “NBC University 
Theatre”. They read the literature 
dramatized, the study guides provid- 
ed by the University, and prepared 
reports based on their reading and 
listening. The University faculty 
graded and returned the reports to 
the students. Finally, the partici- 
pants who met University require- 
ments received regular college credit 
for their work. The fees for such a 
course by radio ranged from $10 to 
$30. If listeners did not desire 
credit, they paid a smaller fee and 
received a certificate upon comple- 
tion of the course. The three 
students with the highest grades in 
1949 were given a further bonus of 
a set of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(a popular give-away on educational 
programs). 


American 


It is interesting to note that during 
the first nine months of the experi- 
ment 5,000 listeners enrolled at the 
University of Louisville. In that 
same other universities 


time three 


offered home-study courses in connec- 
tion with “NBC University Theatre” 
and 
NBC and the University of Louis- 
ville. 


four others cooperated with 


Not all projects of this nature are 
on a college level, as, for example, 
the home-study course in “Contem- 
porary Living” offered between 
October, 1949, and May, 1950, in 
the state of New York. The New 





Canoe ballet at Camp Kawagama, from A CAMPER AND HIS CANOE, winning film in 
the amateur class, Canadian Film Awards, by David Palter and Louis Shore. 


York State Education Department 
utilized the NBC weekly 
mentary series, “Living 1949” and 


docu- 


“Living 1950”. These individual pro- 
grams. directed to a general audi- 
ence, were complete in themselves 
differed from the 
course which is developed step by 


and therefore 


step. The listener-students received 
work bibliographies, study 


materials and at the completion of the 


sheets. 


course a non-credit certificate called 
the “Education by Radio Citation”. 
The Department of Education graded 
and reported to the students on the 
The De- 
partment also presented a five-minute 


work sheets they sent in. 


discussion at the close of each docu- 
mentary. The values of the project 
seems to have been about the same 
as Forum programs in Canada: good 
listening; large coverage area; acces- 


sibility to all: encouragement of 


hetter listening, reading and discus- 
sion; free expression of opinions; 
development of listening groups; and 
cooperation of local educational 
groups. 


Non-Commercial Broadcasting 
These are examples of the most 

important contributions 

education by 


made to 
commercial _ stations 
during the past few years. Because 
the commercial stations are broad- 
casting primarily for financial gain, 
one cannot look to them for great de- 
But what of the 

Programming 
broadcasting — facili- 


votion to education. 
educational stations? 


policies and 


ties vary tremendously among the 


hundred-odd non-commercial stations 
in the United States. In general the 
education station does not buy talent: 
rather it makes use of the university 
faculty as both advisors and air 
talent, along with available local. 








national and international figures 
who can contribute to good program- 
ming for the community. Broadecast- 
ing may be done on AM and/or FM 
with 


that it reaches only a small service 


and usually such low power 


area. In at least one instance (lowa 
State College), an educational tele- 
vision station is in operation, 
although an increasing number of 
educational stations have been 


ducing 


pro- 


programs on commercial 


network affiliates. 

Program material and quality is 
especially varied in the educational 
field. Some stations are staffed by 
professional radio personnel of the 
highest calibre: 
entirely staffed 


specialize in religious programs, or 


others are almost 


by students. Some 
music, or in-school listening material. 
In spite of these wide variations 
educational stations have two things 
in common: a dedication to serve the 
public in the best way possible, and 
a small budget on which to operate. 


Until recently most of them worked 
independently, each doing its best 
to give the community the types of 
programs most lacking on the com- 


mercial stations. In many cases they 


were originating live broad- 
their studios than 
were the commercial stations in the 
area. Quite often the educational 


stations had the only dramatic talent 


more 


casts from own 


available in the area and were the 
only stations making any effort to 
develop local talent. One proof that 
the programs were and are acceptable 
to the radio industry as well as the 
listeners the fact that the Uni- 
of Minnesota radio station 
KUOM has received 35 awards since 
1940 the Ohio Institute for 


is 


V ersity 


from 
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Education by Radio and Television. 
Variety and Billboard magazines and 
The of the 
educational and are 
many. but the sincerity of purpose 


others. shortcomings 


stations were 
and the resultant programming are 
nothing short of phenomenal. 


Educational Network 

The isolated situation of most of 
these stations led a great many of 
the educational broadcasters to feel 
that they were working in a remote 
outpost. During the past five years. 
this situation has been greatly im- 
through the work of | the 
Association of Educational 


proved 
National 
Broadcasters, an organization whose 
membership now of 
the country’s educational stations. 
Formerly hampered by lack of funds, 
the Association recently received a 
grant from the Kellogg Foundation 
to establish a tape network. 


includes most 


Tape 
recordings of outstanding programs 
from the CBC, BBC, member 
NAEB stations along with special 
productions, are duplicated by the 
headquarters of the Association at 
the University of Illinois. Packages 
of programs are then sent for distri- 


and 


bution among a group of stations in 
a particular NAEB | pro- 
grams which will be recognized by 
Canadians include BBC productions 
such as “BBC World Theatre”, Fred 
Hoyle’s “Nature of the 
Bertrand Russell's “Living 
“The Tales of Chau- 
and the serialized versions of 
Pride and Prejudice and Bligh of the 
Bounty. The New York City station 
WNYC supplies the network with 
the “New York Herald Tribune 
Forum” each autumn, David Ran- 
weekly “Music for the 


area. 


Universe’. 
in an 
Atomic Age”. 


Cer . 


dolph’s 





Union 
Forum” from Cooper Union in New 
York City. KUOM at the University 
of Minnesota. 


Connoisseur” and “Cooper 


which has done 
extensive research and experimenta- 
tion in the field of mental health 
radio programming, has supplied a 
twenty-six week series by Dr. Roger 
W. Howell, an authority on education 
for better mental health. Thanks to 
the NAEB Tape Network, an educa- 
tional station broadcast 


can now 


approximately eight or ten top 
calibre programs each week, leaving 
the local staff free to 
more fully on special 


concentrate 
projects 

projects which may later appear on 
the network. The network not only 
affords relief to local stations but also 
gives the opportunity for the com- 
munity and the staff to study the 
work of 


countries. 


radio other stations and 


To illustrate educational station 
programming, radio station KUOM 
at the University of Minnesota pro- 


Dur- 


ing a random week the percentage of 


vides a fairly typical example. 


time devoted to definite areas would 
probably be as follows: dance music, 


6: semi-classical music, 1.4: classi- 


ballad music, 3.0; 
1.1: information, 
19.6: news reports, 7.3; news analy- 
sis, 2.7; public issues, 3.3; public 
events, 2.0; sports, 0; farm, 5.8: 
drama, 10; religious, 0; homemak- 
ing, 1.8; children’s (drama), 3.8. 
These statistics give some indication 


cal music. 40.7; 


religious music. 


of the programming on an educa- 
tional station. 

There is no room in this article to 
give examples of educational station 
programs. Books such as Charles 
Siepmann’s Radio, Television and 
Society published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950, and the yearbook 
of the Institute for Education by 
Radio and Television, Education on 
the Air, published by the Ohio State 
University Press will give readers 
further information on adult educa- 
tion broadcasting in the United 
States. Books excellent 
research include Joseph T. Klapper’s 
The Effects of Mass Media published 
by the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University, New 
York; Paul Felix Lazarsfeld’s 
Radio and the Printed Page pub- 
lished by Sloan and Pearce, 1940, 


based on 


and 
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BETTER LISTENING 

In Wisconsin, there is an Associa- 
tion for Better Radio and Television 
whose slogan is “Better Listening. 
Better World.” The 
sponsored by such organizations as 
the Parent-Teachers Congress, Coun- 
cil of Churches, Knights of Colum- 
YWCA, Profes- 
sional Women, University Women, 
Jewish Women, Lions, Optimists and 
others. 


Is 


Association 


bus, Business and 


The Association publishes a month- 
ly list of programs and news of radio 
and television. It organizes confer- 
ences, maintains a Speakers’ Bureau, 
prepares bibliographies, supplies pro- 
gram aids. 

But its most original project is the 

iS pro) 
Listening Project which it undertook 
this year for the sixth time. In this 
to 


some 


project listeners agree 
thoughtful attention to 


grams between four and ten p.m. and 


give 


pro- 


record their opinions on specially pre- 
pared cards. Each listener usually 
reports on four hours of programs. 
In 1951, 3592 listeners sent in 11,244 
ratings. The report when compiled 
is sent to stations concerned, net- 
works, sponsors and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and exerts 


a potent influence on program plan- 


ning. 
DEMOCRACY ON THE AIR 


Canadians are now having a chance 
to hear a series of broadcasts which 
has been creating great interest in the 
United States. It is The People Act, 
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stories of how people have solved cru- 
cial every day problems of commun- 
ity living by working together. No 
professional actors are employed in 
the broadcasts; the voices are those 
of the actual men, women and chil- 
dren who were concerned in the en- 
terprises being described. The pro- 
duction is by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System with financial support 
by the TV-Radio Workshop estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation, ad- 
ministered by the Fund for Adult 
Education. 


The kinds of enterprises we hear 
about are the building of a school. 
a campaign against corruption, the 
revival of dying towns, importation 
of new industries, victory over preju- 
dice 
work. 


of 


groups to discuss the application of 


all instances of democracy at 
In the United States a number 
communities formed _ listening 
the stories on the air to their local 
situations. A national committee was 
ready to send scripts, suggestions and 


names of consultants in various areas. 


The idea for the series came to 
Elmore McKee, 
to Germany to teach democratic 
theory and practice. He felt that un- 
less Americans practise at home what 
they preach abroad, the preaching 
would inevitably fail to convince. The 


head of a mission 


Ford Foundation gave its support as 
part of its basic program to streng- 
then the processes of democracy. 


Now on the Trans-Canada network. 
Thursday evenings at eight, E.D.T. 





U.S. RADIO AWARDS TO CANADA 


Canada carried off one-fifth of all 
the prizes for radio programs award- 
ed at the 16th American Exhibition 
of Educational Radio and Television 
The Exhibition 
ducted annually in conjunction with 
the Institute for Education by Radio- 
Television, which held its 22nd an- 
April 17-20 at Ohio 


State University. 


Programs. is con- 


nual meeting 


For programs heard nationally by 
network or by transcription, the CBC 
took six of the twelve prizes 
which were awarded including “first 
awards” for Stage 52 (in the cultural 
section) and for Cross Section (in the 
public-issues sec tion). Honorable 
mention in this category was also 
given to the following: CBC Wednes- 
Vight (cultural), No Escape 
(special one-time broadcasts), Chil- 
dren's Theatre and A Carol for Can- 
ada (children’s). 


day 


Other 
honored at Columbus were: 


Canadian radio programs 
Let's Sing Together, a regional school 
series from CBC Winnipeg, heard in 
Manitoba, Alberta British 
Columbia (first award, program de- 


and 


signed for in-school use by pupils in 
intermediate grades 


grades IV-VI). 


Ecoutez! 


approximately 


a British Columbia regional 
school series, presented from CBC 
Vancouver (honorable mention, pro- 
grams designed for in-school use by 
pupils in junior and/or senior high 
schools 


NIT). 


Sir 


approximately grades VII- 


Ernest MacMillan Plays Favor- 
ites, heard on Station CKEY. Toronto 
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F. R. CRAWLEY 


Producer and cameraman 
of “the film of the year” 


mention, local - station 
cultural: art, 
literature and music, but not straight 
music). 


(honorable 


programs; science, 


Votes on Labor, presented by the 
Bureau of Publications of the 
Government of Saskatchewan on Sta- 


CKRM, 


mention, local-station programs pre- 


tion Regina (honorable 


senting public issues). 


‘armer, What's Your Problem? pre- 
I What's ¥ Problem? y 


sented by the Bureau of Publications 
of the Government of Saskatchewan 
local - station 


(honorable mention, 


agricultural programs). 


The award for furthering interna- 
tional understanding went to the 
United Nations Radio Division for a 
program entitled Citizens of the 


W orld. 














PUBLIC AFFAIRS BROADCASTS 

The 
will be under new sponsorship this 
year. The Canadian Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs, which was originally 
sponsored by the National Council of 
the YMCA, has now come of age. Its 
21st summer session will be a joint 
project of the Institute and the CBC. 
The CBC will provide funds to bring 
world leaders to Geneva Park on Lake 
Couchiching and their addresses will 


“Couchiching Conference ” 


be featured in a nationwide series of 
broadcasts. Those in attendance at the 
Conference will have the opportunity 
to ask questions from the floor and 
discuss the subjects of the addresses in 
off the record, off the air, sessions 
after the broadcast. Those who cannot 
be there in person can attend by turn- 
ing the knobs on their radios. 

The theme of the conference was 
set up by a cooperating committee of 
the Institute and the CBC. It will be 
“The Defence of Values—The Value 
of Defence”. An impressive list of 
speakers has been invited but their 
replies have not yet been received. 
The secretary of the Institute is Dr. 
Murray Ross and further information 
may be obtained by writing to him 
at Room 320, 273 Bloor St. West, 
Toronto. 


NEW MAGAZINE 


{dult monthly 
publication of America’s adult edu- 
cation movement, made its first ap- 


new 


Leadership, 


pearance in April after nearly a yea 
of preparation by top educators, writ- 
ers and publishing consultants. Pub- 
lished by the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.A.. the magazine is 
made possible by a grant of $94,000 
from the Fund for Adult Education. 
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Its purpose is “to train citizen-lead- 
ers,’ according to Malcolm S. 
Knowles, administrative coordinator 
of AEA, who described the publica- 
tion as “an experiment in leadership 
and journalism.” 


The first issue, dated May, is de- 
voted entirely to program planning. 
Subsequent monthly issues will deal 
with such group leadership problems 
as: How to Be a Good Leader; Selec- 
tion and Use of Resources; Being 
Effective in Your Community; How 
to Be a Good Group Member. 

Each issue provides a “Tool Kit” 
for group leaders, a Program Clinic. 


and means by which readers actually 


participate while they read, and also 
plan the contents of future issues. 

Contents of the first issue also in- 
clude: “What Denver Does for Pro- 
gram Planners,” describing the work 
of the Denver Council’s Program 
Planners Workshop; “Participation 
and Democracy,” an article bringing 
together the thinking of four noted 
adult education leaders—Kenneth D. 
Benne, Leland P. Bradford, Baker 
Brownell and Wilbur C. Hallenbeck: 
a short story feature detailing the ex- 
periences of a club member who sud- 
denly found himself made program 
chairman of the group. In addition, 
the issue includes Levers for Leader- 
ship. a list of resource materials: and 
a cartoon sequence, “Pitfalls in Plan- 
ning.” 

Not offered on newsstands. “Adult 
Leadership” is available now to char- 
ter subscribers for $3 a year—l2 
monthly issues—from the Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the U.S.A., 743 
N. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 11, Illinois. 





FIRST FOLK SCHOOL IN N.B. 
A chance visit to a Nova Scotia 
Folk 


year 


School in Tatamagouche last 
provided the 
Brunswick’s 


inspiration for 
New first folk school 
held March 17 to 28 in the summer- 
time resort town of Shediac. Thomas 
Austin, fieldman for Cooperative 
Farm Services. Ltd., of Moncton, had 
visited the N.S. with 
carloads of interested persons. 

returned to 


school two 
They 
Moncton determined to 
organize a school of their own. The 
the enthusi- 
of 29 exceeded 


response amazed even 


asts: an enrolment 
their fondest hopes. 

The group was eager but shy and 
diffident. Ages ranged from eighteen 
to fifty. They came from both Eng- 
lish- and French-speaking groups. 
But quickly they became welded into 
a unit which worked well together. 


played hard and even adopted a 
school song. Indicative of the feeling 
developed is the story of one lad 
who, on the second day, wanted to 
go home because he felt so out of 
place. Two days before the end, a 
died. He 


dashed home to pay his respects but 


member of his family 


returned to finish out the course he 
had wanted to throw up 
more than a week before! 

The sponsored — by 
District Farmers’ Association No. 4 
with the solid cooperation of Farm 


not much 


school was 


Forums, Women’s Institutes, agricul- 
tural societies and service clubs of 
the southeastern counties, who selec- 
ted candidates and paid their modest 
Staff 
was provided by provincial depart- 
ments and Cooperative Farm Services 
of Moncton. The N.S. Department 


expenses during the course. 








20th Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Preliminary course in Painting: June 23rd to July 5th, 1952 
Main summer session: July 7th to August 16th, 1952 


Featuring 
Art, Music (Piano, Choral, Singing, Strings), Drama, Ballet, Short 


Story, Playwriting, Radio Writing, Oral French, Weaving and Design, | 
Leathercraft, Ceramics, Interior Decoration, and Photography. 


For Calendar write: 


Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta. 




















of Education loaned an adviser, and 
an ex-officio member of the staff was 
Leance LeBlanc of the National Film 
Board who judged painting exercises, 
screened films and taught the fine 
points of projection. Games, danc- 
ing, music all had their part in the 
program, but they did not crowd out 
the serious topics for discussion and 
the relation of the farmer to 
his land, his community and _ his 


study: 


province, 


During the 11-day course, a stream 
of visitors spent time in Shediac and 
went away impressed and cheered by 
what they saw. And when it was 
all over, the young people went back 
to their communities more conscious 
of their capacities as leaders and 
trained to assist their fellow citizens 
in enriching their community life. 


FOLK SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO 


Ontario rural communities have 


been astir with folk school activity 
this past season. No fewer than 17 


15 coun- 
ties including Manitoulin Island. The 


schools have been held in 


season started out gloomily with no 
members of 
the folk school executive board took 
on individual 


fieldman on the scene: 


responsibility — for 
leadership at schools. With the ap- 
pointment of Clifford Waite as field- 
man the and a 


scene brightened 


vigorous program has been pursued. 

The average attendance has been 
39. Of these 12 were regular stu- 
dents in residence: 6 were part-time 
students and the remaining 21 casual 
students and visitors. A number of 
weekend schools were held but there 
toward schools of 


is a tendency 


longer duration—up to 10 days. 


One interesting feature of the 
Ontario folk program is a 
community weekly school held every 
Wednesday night in the barn at John 
Madsen’s Cherry Hill farm, Union- 
ville. The aspects of body, mind and 
spirit are stressed in a program of 
folk dancing. crafts and discussion. 

Other this 
son’s folk schools have been the rich 
variety of themes, everything from 
“Pathways to Personality” to “How 
Democratic are We?™: introduction 
of new subjects in discussion and 


school 


new features of sea- 


crafts such as physiography, ecology. 
poster-making and snow sculpture: 
and a whole new emphasis on shar- 
ing by local committees of more of 
the responsibility for organizing and 
conducting folk schools. The recent 
visit of Aage Nielson, director of an 
experimental folk school group in 
the United States, promises greater 
folk 


school development and augurs well 


international cooperation — in 


for the movement in Ontario. 


IN NEWFOUNDLAND 

@ An intensive three-weeks’ training 
program for rural workers was held 
in January in St. John’s. Newfound- 
land by the Adult Edu- 
cation of the Newfoundland Depart- 


Division of 


ment of Education. The program was 
based on needs revealed by workers’ 
reports and requests, and visits by 
the supervisory field staff. It con- 
sisted of training sessions in teach- 
ing various subjects immediately 
needed, such as first aid. nutrition. 
sewing, health, family life, ete.: dis- 
cussions of 


how to develop local 


community leadership: demonstra- 


tion and practice of adult education 





methods and techniques, including 
films; and discussion of the program 
and plans of the Division in relation 
to other projected developments. Miss 
Constance Cooper, the Field Super- 
visor whose presence is made pos- 


sible by a Carnegie grant adminis- 
tered by the CAAE, made the major 
contribution to the training program. 


@ In order to make as good use as 
possible of Miss Cooper’s services, 
it was decided to set up two test 
rural districts in which certain ob- 
jectives might be achieved during 
the remainder of the working year. 
Among these objectives are: organi- 
zation of active homemakers’ clubs 
and functioning 4-H clubs, establish- 
ment of offices with equipment and 
system for keeping records, etc.; en- 
couragement of increased night 
utilization to better 
advantage of Citizens’ Forum and 
Farm Forum broadcasts and listen- 
ing groups. 


© Two other developments are 
“brewing” in Newfoundland which 
should be beneficial to the adult edu- 
cation program in that province. 
One is the formation of a Joint Plan- 
ning Committee which will provide 
a channel for coordination and co- 
operation of all groups active or in- 
terested in adult education programs. 
The other is the possibility of an 
extension program for the University 
in St. John’s. 


school classes; 


AT QUEEN’S THIS 


Featured in the 


SUMMER 

program of the 
Queen’s University Summer School 
of Fine Arts will a course in 
Modern English and Canadian poe- 


try by Dr. A. J. M. Smith, himself 


be 
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FILM CONFERENCE 


The Canadian Film Institiute will 
hold its annual conference on Friday, 
June 6, at McGill University, Montreal. 


Glen Burch, director of the Experi- 
mental Film Discussion Project of the 
Fund for Adult Education, will be 
present to explain the Project. Four 
films from the series on “International 
Understanding” will be shown: 


® World Trade for Better Living 
(Encyclopedia Britannica) 


® Farmers of India 
(United World) 


® Iran in Crisis 
(March of Time) 


® Challenge in Nigeria 
(British Information Service) 











a distinguished poet and professor 
of English literature at Michigan 
State College. He will carry on the 
tradition of Dr. E. J. Pratt who will 
retire this year after many years on 


the staff of the Queen’s Summer 
School. 


Instructors in oil painting will be 


Henri Masson, Stanley Cosgrove and 
Murie Meisel. 


Courses in classroom and assembly 
dramatics and speech arts will be 
given by Charles A. Rittenhouse of 
Montreal. The former is a practical 
course for teachers who wish to start 
a modest dramatic program or en- 
rich their present one. Topics to be 
considered include improvisation, 
pantomime, play selection, and simple 
staging. 

As usual Dr. William Angus, pro- 
fessor of drama at Queen’s, will stage 
a new play. 














This “Week” Business: 


Education Week in Melfort 


by David Smith 


_ purpose of Education Week 
is to bring “education” into public 
We this 
psycho-advertising age, to become 
But this is 
frothy business, something along the 


focus. are, as we say in 


“education conscious . 


line of Sunday virtue. We listen to 
talks editorials, 
look and take an 
afternoon off to visit the school dur- 


and sermons. read 


at movie shorts 
ing the week. And then having done 
our duty, we feel free to go our way 
until next 
year. With “weeks” popping up like 


unmindful of “education” 


billboards on an empty highway we 
arent able to keep the matter in 
mind for longer than a week anyway. 
Handled in this way the whole propo- 
sition is an expression of the phony 


society we live in and the “public re- 
lations” philosophy we all attempt to 
live by. 

this 
society and we still have to observe 
Education Week. What must we do? 
The first thing is to recognize that one 
week is different from fifty-one weeks. 
One talk or one sermon or one edi- 


But we still have to live in 


torial or one visit to a school or one 
discussion program will make next to 
Visits 


oT 
groups 


no difference to “education”. 


talks. 


have to be repeated many, many times 


to schools, discussion 
to have any effect. To pile one of each 
into one week is quite a different 
matter from distributing them over 
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52 weeks. And may have exactly the 
reverse effect. The first thing to recog- 
nize is that the methods of advancing 
“education” over the year are not 
at all the methods to be used during 
Education Week. 

The second thing to recognize is 
that the objectives of Education Week 
cannot be the same as the objectives 
we may have for “education” over 
the year. They must be much more 
limited. When we say that the pur- 
pose of Education Week is to make 
it 
not exactly clear what we mean. If we 


people “education conscious,” is 
mean to make them conscious of the 
value of education, then we are talk- 
ing nonsense because this can't be 
done in a week. Probably what we 
mean is to make people conscious that 
education is being talked about, writ- 
ten about, discussed during the week. 
So that if a pollster comes up to 
people on the street, theyll know what 
“week” it This 
doubtless it can be achieved but is it 
worth the effort? Like the noise of 
a train heard just before sleep, it is 


is. is limited and 


soon forgotten. 

This is not to say that there may 
not be some person or possibly some 
group that will be stimulated to con- 
tinue beyond the week to improve 
“education”. But if this happens it is 
an incidental advantage, an accidental 
advantage as far as planning goes. 





It would be ridiculous to make plans 
for Education Week in the hope that 
somehow, somewhere, we know not 
how or where, someone will be moved 
to act in the interests of “education”. 
Only when we have unlimited re- 
sources can we afford to spend them 
in this irrational way. With limited 
resources we must concentrate so that 
instead of many little squibs we have 
one big bang. Or to change the figure. 
with our resources we can scarcely 
pierce the murk if we try to flood the 
scene; we must focus our light if we 
are to make “education” stand out 
at all brightly. 

This kind of thinking prefaced the 
use of the Saskatchewan 
Week Committee of a new 
Education Week this 
The essence of the idea was to dram- 


Education 
device 
during year. 


atize in one community for the prov- 


ince as a whole the problems and 
promises of “education”. The Com- 
mittee, as it were, produced a play 
about education for the province to 
look at. The curtain went up on Sun- 
day and was rung down on the last 
scene Friday evening. The plan recog- 
nized the time limitations, the limita- 
of human and material 
sources, the public expectations about 
Education Week, and tried by a con- 
centration of effort to raise the emo- 
tional pitch high enough to shock into 
genuinely to 
people about “education”. 


tions re- 


awareness or move 


Scene of the play was Melfort, a 
typical Saskatchewan community. The 
actors were the people of Melfort and 
they proved to be a very fine, cooper- 
ative group of actors who put on a 
first class show. Direction was a joint 
effort by the Melfort Committee and 
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SUMMER SCHOOL — July 3 to August 15, 1952. 





Spend the hot weeks of summer on Queen’s cool, tree-shaded campus 
which overlooks Lake Ontario. You also will enjoy the social activities, 
sports, summer theatre and new friendships of Summer School. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS — 
Drama and Radio Workshop: July 3 - August 15. 
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Public Speaking: July 3 - August 15. 
Classroom and Assembly Dramatics: July 3 - July 25. 
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Puppetry: July 31 - August 15. 
Modern Canadian and British Poetry: July 28 - August 15 
Special Course on Films and Community Leadership: August 4 - 
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For further information write to the Department 
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a three-man team from the provincial 
committee. Theme of the play was 
“What have we got? What do we 
want? What do we do about it?” The 
play was divided into five scenes with 
a prologue. 

The prologue came on Sunday with 
sermons in all the churches on the im- 
education. The 
followed one another daily. In the 
first the people of Melfort worked out 
what they wanted from the schools. 
They did this by circulating a ques- 


portance of scenes 


tionnaire to all teachers, all high 
school students, and a sampling of the 
townspeople. The members of the Re- 
becca Lodge were out at nine o'clock 
knocking on doors with the ques- 
tionnaire. Results were tabulated by 
two o'clock and circulated on a mim- 
eographed bulletin at four o'clock. 
In the evening 29 discussion groups 
met in homes throughout the town to 
push the matter further. 

Tuesday was spent in demonstrat- 
ing the activities going on in Melfort 
in the realm of sport, hobbies, boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, “recreational, cul- 
tural, spiritual activities”, etc. Par- 
ents were in the rink watching the 
junior hockey or the girls’ curling 
events. 


The library had a display in 
the school. The day was full of dem- 


The last event was a 
panel discussion on “Does Melfort 


Need a “Teen-Town’?” 


onstrations. 


Wednesday was concentrated on 
vocational opportunities. The week be- 
fore, the the high 
school had interviewed the business 
men, professional men, nurses, farm- 
ers, etc. On Wednesday they reported 
their findings to the student body. 
The adult members of the community 
were there to answer more questions 


students from 


and the reporting was done in small 
groups. In the evening counsellors 
brought in from all over the province 
helped students and parents consider 
the vocational opportunities they were 
interested in. 


On Thursday the problems of fi- 
nance were reviewed. Statistics had 
been prepared by the town clerk on 
educational spending throughout Can- 
ada and in Melfort. Citizens of the 
town were interviewed during the 
day on a tape recorder. This was 
played back at the evening session 
to start the program and then the citi- 
zens, in small groups, worked out 
methods of financing the needed im- 
provements in Melfort. By now the 
third question of the theme was 
broached. 


On Friday this theme got all the 
attention. A panel of public officials 
and educators was followed by a 
rousing speech on education by Dr. 


M. E. LaZerte. one of Canada’s fore- 
most teachers. 


This play was produced for the 
province to see and hear through the 
cooperation of the newspapers and the 
radio stations. The telegrapher at 
Melfort had a very tired wrist by the 
end of the week. Stories were fed to 
the radio station at Prince Albert 
three times a day, sometimes four 
times. They were relayed to all the 
other radio stations in the province 
and went out on the regular newscasts. 
Daily stories were sent to the papers 
at Saskatoon, Regina, and Prince Al- 
bert. The Saskatoon paper sent its 
own reporter to cover the project and 
the Western Producer also sent a staff 
member to write up the play. In plan- 
ning the week every effort was made 





to use new devices each day so that 
the pattern of each day was different. 
Every effort was also made to guar- 
antee that the daily activities would 
provide good copy for the radio sta- 
tions and the papers. The newspapers 
and the radio stations gave very good 
coverage and the people of the prov- 
ince had every opportunity to hear 
the play. 

One principle em- 
ployed in this project. This might be 
called the “lather” principle. The pro- 
ject in Melfort was set up so that 
from the opening burst on Monday. 


other was 


following the Sunday prologue. until 
“God Save the Queen” on Friday 
evening, no one in Melfort had any 
chance to forget what was going on 
and relatively few chances even to 
sit down. Melfort news was on the 
radio four times a day, at every meal 
and at bedtime. The “Daily Education 
Week Bulletin” was delivered by the 
school children all over town at 4 
o'clock. and 


were involved in programs. 


Individuals societies 


There 


were committee meetings, tea parties, 


discussion groups, displays, report- 


ing, a constant stream of activity. 
And in the reporting to the province, 
every effort was made to report this 
excitement and activity so that the 
emotional pitch of Melfort was com- 
municated. 


What were the results? There isn't 
much doubt about how the people of 
Melfort felt. As with any other group 
who put on a play the players always 
have a lot of fun. There were many 
items in the planning and the pro- 
gram that could be improved another 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN 
INSTITUTIONS 
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J. A. Edmison, John Howard Society 
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Dr. J. R. Kidd, 
Canadian Association for 
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Discussion 
Conference review and summary by 
Dr. A. E. Chatwin, 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs 











time but the project was astonish- 
ingly successful. And a very high 
percentage of the people in Saskat- 
chewan were in on the play. The only 
item’ that hadn’t been planned for 
was the continuance of activity in 
Melfort. This was because the pro- 
ject was considered from the point of 
view of the provincial committee. Per- 
haps this was a mistake because the 
Melfort committee is now unwilling 
to let the matter drop and is plan- 
ning to continue to work towards the 
objectives outlined during the week 
the 
aroused. The provincial “Education 


and capitalize on enthusiasm 
Week” committee is happy about the 
whole thing and will probably make 
a similar plan with suitable revisions 
for next year. 

















Group Experience and 
Mental Health 


by Reva A. Gerstein 


HEN asked to describe “Mental 

Health.” we usually find that 
our working definitions focus upon 
On the one hand we 
stress the personal nature of mental 
health. We talk of “feeling comfort- 
able about In basic 
English, we interpret this to mean 
with anger, 
jealousy, guilt, etc.: we imply that 
we should be able to take life’s dis- 
appointments in our stride, that we 
should learn to live with our prob- 
lems work toward attitude 
of acceptance towards ourselves, plus 
the ability to laugh at ourselves. 


two aspects. 


ourselves.” 


coping fears, love, 


and an 


However, another very important 
aspect of mental health is the need 
to be “comfortable with other human 
beings.” Mental health has a very 
important social aspect. We must all 
learn how to give love, and to con- 
the of others. We 
must all learn how to like and trust 
others. 


sider interests 
We must all learn to respect 
the many differences we find in the 
human Above all, mental 
hygienists stress the importance of 


race, 


feeling that we belong to a group. 


accompanied by a sense of responsi- 
bility to our neighbors and fellow 
men. 


The key question is how to go 
about developing this social aspect of 
our mental health. It is highly doubt- 
ful whether a good golfer could be 
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produced by reading a few books 
on “How To Be A Golfer” without 
practising with a golf club. It 
probably just as true that the social 
aspects of mental health are de- 
veloped, not by memorizing a list of 
rules or reading books on the success- 
ful social experiences of others, but 
through the actual long history of 
social experiences, pleasant and un- 
pleasant, we all undergo from birth. 


Is 


The family experience is certainly 
one of the primary social influences 
in our lives. Here we develop our 
relationships towards mother and 
father; by-products of this are the 
attitudes which we develop toward 
all adults and toward authority. If 
there are brothers and sisters, we 
develop attitudes towards them: also 
we work out our feelings towards 
children of our own age, and sex, 
and of the opposite sex. The extent 
to which we develop comfortable re- 
lationships with our own family are 
exceedingly important in the develop- 
ment of our future relationships with 
other human beings. 


Next we move beyond the walls of 
our home: to the children next door. 
the baker, the grocer, Johnny’s 
parents and so on. Sometimes, we 
have a special group experience in a 
nursery school. Here play-mates are 
more controlled than children on the 


street. in terms of age, and the 





extent to which warm, friendly adult 
supervision is on the job to protect 
pre-school children from physical 
harm and emotional experiences such 
as “bullying”, which may be beyond 
their capacity to absorb comfortably. 
Children, gently weaned from some 
of their parental apron-strings during 
the pre-school years, are learning 
how to be comfortable with other 
children and strange adults without 
the constant support of their parents. 
On the other hand, parents who pre- 
vent such weaning by over-protecting 
their children and limiting their 
social experiences too vigidly may be 
contributing to the later discomfort 
which their children feel with 
strangers. 


The classroom is a further signifi- 
cant group experience for children. 
However, classroom experiences will 
vary in the extent to which they will 
contribute or weaken the robust de- 
velopment of the child's mental 
health. The teacher-child relation- 
ship is loaded with implications far 
beyond that of one adult trying to 
stuff “facts” into another much 
younger receptacle. The extent to 
which the classroom experiences can 
affect 
feelings toward authority and fellow- 


he developed so that they 


classmates, is marvellously demon- 
strated in the “Human Relations and 
Free Discussion” periods now being 
in many 
throughout Canada. 


developed classrooms 
There is some- 
thing about a permissive, accepting 
atmosphere, where kids can “let down 
their hair” and share their fears and 
which contributes to their 
feeling of comfort with each other. 


wi yrries, 


However, not all classroom experi- 


ences have the same influence upon 


a RN ee ES we 
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the sound development of mental 
health. The extent to which a class- 
room experience will strengthen the 
social aspects of a child’s growth will 
greatly depend upon the teacher’s 
influence in consciously building a 
warm group feeling of belonging and 
sharing among her pupils. All the 
people on a street car riding silently 
along together are not experiencing a 
feeling of belonging and sharing. 


One could go on to carry this line 
of thought further into other group 
experiences, such as recreational ac- 
tivities, clubs, “gang” affiliations and 
the part they all play in our growing- 
up process. Much could be said, 
space permitting, about the group 
experiences related to church-going. 


Another important group experi- 
ence is that which adults have at 
work. Work experiences vary in the 
extent to which they are satisfying 
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from the point of view of human re- 
lations. Recent research indicates 
very clearly that workers who de- 
velop a feeling of being part of a 
team are happier and more comfort- 
able with each other than 
carrying out jobs alone which some- 
times, due to the lack of management 
interpretation or limited contact with 
other workers, make them feel as 
“outsiders” or as unimportant cogs 


those 


in a meaningless industrial machine. 
Industry has much to gain by exam- 
ining this aspect of the jobs which 
men who punch the same time-clocks 
undergo week after week, and year 
after year. 

Young mothers are another group 


who are sometimes forgotten with 
reference 


Vany 
household 


to the group experience. 
tied 
find themselves 
lonely and unhappy during the day. 
Lack of contact with other 
adults, after having grown accustom- 
ed to enjoying the stimulation of 
others, makes them tense, and gives 


young wives, down to 


chores, 


social 


In our 
modern way of life, we must not over- 


them a feeling of stagnancy. 


look the positive aspects of a rotating 
neighborly “buzz session” over a cup 
of coffee at eleven in the morning 
during the week. The mental health 
benefits to a group of mothers who 
knit together and “chew the rag” on 
a bench in the park while the chil- 
dren play, are not to be underesti- 
mated. In some instances, the 
development of cooperative nursery 
schools for children and mothers on 
the same block, or in the same apart- 
ment building, has excellent mental 
health implications. 


What do all these group experi- 


ences touched upon have incommon ? 


All bring people together where they 
can develop a feeling of belonging 
and a sharing of experience. The 
implications of this for mental health 
are far-reaching. By sharing our 
fears in the company of friends we 
release tensions and allay anxiety, 
because it is comforting to discover 
that we are not alone, that we are 
not unique, that we are all human. 
By thinking together about our 
problems we can build new attitudes 
and new ways of looking at things. 
Sometimes in special study groups 
our eyes are opened, our _hori- 
zons widened, our feelings touched, 
some new reading stimulated and 
searching encouraged. Most impres- 
sive of all, is the feeling that not only 
do we discover that we “belong”, but 
we feel that, little as we are, we all 
have a significant part to play in the 
cooperative job of making this a 
better world. 

The question may now be raised: 
is comfortable living the main goal 
of mental health? The answer would 
of course have to be no. It must be 
recognized that we must learn to meet 
the demands and crises which every 
life We must recognize 
that many conditions in the world 
We 


must learn to expect, not to fear, 


presents. 
around us must be improved. 


change. At the same time, we must 
develop patience with those condi- 
tions which we may temporarily be 
obliged to accept in the light of more 
pressing priorities. Mental health is 
far from static. 


process, ever 


It is a dynamic 
challenged by life 
around us. Happiness is not just a 
state of mind; it is a by-product of 
living and working in the interests 
of others. 





Their Show: An Experiment in 


Audience Participation 


by Edward 


ON upon a winter day a friend. 
in her capacity as program con- 
venor of the Manor Park (Ottawa) 
School Association. 
vited me to chair a panel discussion 
on the subject “What do you want 
the school to do for your child?” 
There were to be three other people 
on the panel, all of them members of 
the 


Home and in- 


Association. 


\s | thought about the possibilities 
of the meeting it occurred to me that 
it was about time that I tried out some 
of the devices for obtaining audience 
participation in large group meetings 

devices of which | had read' and 
which one or two of my friends had 
seen used with effect. 

The day before the meeting was to 
take place we, the members of the 
panel, met for luncheon to plan our 
procedure. The others were willing 
to attempt the experiment and _ this 
is how it went. 


| was first introduced by the pro- 
gram to the audience of 
about one hundred people who were 


convenor 


seated on folding chairs set closely 
together in a comparatively small 
kindergarten room. There was one 
aisle down the center. 

My first task, after introducing 
the other members of the panel, was 
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Sheffield 


to delimit the area of discussion by 
suggesting that we might assume gen- 
eral agreement on such a statement 
of the aims of education as was pub- 
lished in the report of the Hope Com- 
mission? (which I then read to the 
group). | went on to suggest that 
we might limit our discussion to 
topics which concerned the distine- 
tion of the role of the school in edu- 
cation from the role of the home, the 
role of the church and the roles of 
other educational agencies in our 
society, and that areas suitable for 
discussion were probably those about 
which there might be some contro- 
versy or at any rate some measure 
of disagreement. as for example. 
“Should the school engage in religious 
education?” 


| informed the audience that we 
wanted to be sure that we were talk- 
ing about issues which were of pri- 
mary concern to them, and proposed 
that they should tell us what prob- 
lems we should tackle. I said that I 
would divide the audience into groups 
of eight to twelve people by asking 
those in alternate rows to turn about 
and face the folks behind them, that 
I would give each group a sheet of 
paper and ask it to spend five minutes 
discussing and deciding what topic it 
would like the panel to tackle, that 
topic to be written on the sheet pro- 


2 Report of the Royal Commission on Education 
in Ontario, 1950 














vided. I walked down the center aisle 
indicating which rows should turn 
about and making certain that the 
groups were of appropriate size, giv- 
ing a sheet of blank paper to a person 
on the aisle, and then said, “Go to it.” 


They did. 
At the end of 


other members of the panel collected 


five minutes two 
the sheets of paper, and while we of 
the panel sat around our table to sort 
the items submitted and place them 
in order of priority, the members of 
the audience groups continued their 
animated discussion of the topics they 
had chosen. 

| had expected that there might be 
some duplication of issues selected. 
but of the ten groups only two chose 
the same topic. Some topics could be 
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English: 


Principles of Economics 


English Composition; 
Introduction to French Literature; Nineteenth Century 


First-year College Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry; 
Mathematics of 


Introduction to Philosophy 


lumped together for discussion and 
we ended up with a list of six. In our 
luncheon discussion the previous day 
we had anticipated questions which 
might be raised and few topics were 
chosen which we had not thought 
might be selected. 


introduced 
until the panel’s agenda was complete 


From the time | was 
and ready for discussion, twenty min- 
utes had passed. 


I announced that the panel would 
discuss as many as possible of the 
topics in thirty minutes and that there 
would then be an additional ten min- 
utes available for comment by mem- 
bers of the audience. We actually cov- 
ered only three topics: (1) Should 
the school provide better discipline? 
(2) Should the school teach subjects 
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than the basic skills? (3) 


Should the school engage in religious 


other 


education? The panel members were 
well informed and vocal individuals. 
and the pretty 
thorough the 
audience was vibrant, frequently mak- 


three topics got 


airing. Throughout, 
ing audible comment on the opinions 
expressed by the panel. 


Ten minutes far from satisfied the 
audience as its share, after the panel 
members had had their innings, so 
audience comment was allowed to 
continue for an acditional five min- 
utes. At that time the discussion was 
brought to a close, although it was 
evident that it could have gone on 
for much longer, in spite of the fact 
that I had suggested that no one 
should speak more than once, nor for 


more than one minute. 


In order that the audience might 
have some idea of where its group 
thinking had taken it, I asked for a 
show of hands on each topic to indi- 
cate which of the three most needed 
further study and discussion. Not all 
members voted, but the score was: 
No. 3—-32, No. 2—26, No. 1—1. It 
was evident that there was little con- 
cern about the problem of discipline, 
but further 
consideration of the problems of re- 


considerable interest in 


ligious education and of auxiliary 
subjects. Then, to discover whether 
this type of meeting had any appeal. 
| asked those who thought that the 
procedure used at the meeting might 
well be repeated on similar occasions, 
to indicate by raising their hands. 
There was a forest of hands, vigor- 
ously waved, and accompanying re- 


marks of, “Oh, yes!” and the like. 


Tea was served in another room 
after the meeting and the discussion 
of the subjects raised in the meeting 
went on with vigor as long as the 
people stayed. 


Had there been more time I think 
one might have varied the procedure 
at two points in order to get even 
more audience participation. Instead 
of having the groups write their 
selected topics on pieces of paper and 
pass them forward, each group might 
have been asked to select a spokesman 
to report orally from the floor. At the 
close of the meeting, instead of ask- 
ing immediately for a show of hands 
40 indicate which issues seemed most 
in need of further study, that question 
might have been put to the audience 
discussion groups with the request 
that they decide as groups, and re- 
port their findings orally through 
their spokesman after, say, five min- 
utes of discussion. They might at the 
same time have discussed the question 
of the pattern of the meeting and re- 
ported on that as well. 


For me the whole experience was 
exhilarating, and it appeared that 
members of the panel and members of 
the audience were quite as excited 
about it as I was. 





CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE 
Canadian Citizenship Council 
Wednesday, June 4 
McGill University, Montreal 
Afternoon — Address by Dr. William 
Vincent of New York, director of 
research project on Citizenship 
Education carried on at Columbia 


University, supported by the 
Carnegie Foundation. 


Evening — Dinner and annual meeting. 























Coordination Down East 


by Clifford 


o\VF are over-organized.” Adult 


Education workers hear these 
words today about as often as they 
hear their own names. One organiza- 
tion president who didn’t understand 
the purpose of a Folk School, and 
consequently showed no interest in 
having his community represented, 
later tried to justify himself by say- 
ing. 


“We are already over-organ- 


ized’. 


Just what does se-called “over- 


organization” imply? ‘Too many 
organizations in the community? The 
same few people active in all or 
nearly all these organizations, with 
the majority of the people on the 
outside? Organization of people 
rather than organization of people's 
interests? If the 


questions is “yes”, then we are over- 


answer to these 


organized. We may call it what we 


mav. but the problem is nothing 
other than a disease which needs be 
the 

The following three stories 
what three Nova 
communities found by 


diagnosed, remedy found, and 
applied. 
relate western 
Scotia have 


way of a prescription. 


Community Club at Clementsport 


Situated in a vale in historic 


area between two towns on the shores 


an 


of the Annapolis Basin. lies the com- 
munity of Clementsport with a popu- 
lation of approximately 700. 


About five years ago Clementsport 
organized a Community Club for the 


Ek. Edwards 

recreational and_ cultural 
development of the community. 
Though successful at first, the Club 
soon slowed up, and last year almost 
ceased functioning. 
a Home and School Association had 
This, had a 
measure of success, but soon things 


social, 


In the meantime 


been organized. too, 
began to lag. Membership in both 
the Club and the Home and School 
dropped almost to a vanishing point. 
Frustration was general and some 
decision had to be made. The ques- 
tion was “to be or not to be”. Under 
capable leadership the few loyals who 
hung on in spite of the sense of 
frustration began to look over the 
situation, feeling that the life of the 
community needed what many could 
give if a channel were provided, one 
through which people could define 
their interests and problems and pour 
their and into the 
It took about three months 
for the citizens of the community to 


energies ideas 


solution. 


devise and “to see through” a scheme 
of 


destroy 


organization which would 
what 


tence. That was important. 


not 


was already in exis- 


On the first Monday of the month 
the Club 
meets, that is. meets. 
for the Club, with one or two excep- 


re-organized Community 


the community 


tions, now consists of all the organi- 
Under the 
new plan the Hospital Aid became 
the basis of the Club’s public health 


zations of the community. 


and welfare program, with its presi- 





dent. the 
Committee. 


chairman of the Health 
Likewise, the Home and 
School Association is tapped for 
ideas on education with its president 
the chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee. At the monthly meeting of 
the Club each of the participating 
units reports to the whole group. The 
people who feel they have no particu- 
lar interest in Home and School at 
least hear the report of what that 
unit is doing and become acquainted 
with Home and School work in the 
community. In other words about 
fifty people hear what a_ smaller 
number are doing. The Home and 
School, which meets on the last 
Monday of the month, devotes nearly 
It still 
retains its affiliation with the County 
Council, and the 
National 
this year reports a much larger num- 


all of its time to program. 


Provincial and 


Federations. however. and 


ber of affiliation fees than the organi- 
zation has ever had in its history. 
Since Club member groups still meet 
during the 


individual 
with its own 
officers, there is no loss of prestige. 
The president of the Home and 
School, for example, is still presi- 


month as 


organizations, each 


dent of that organization, as well as 
being chairman of the Club’s Educa- 
tion Committee. 


Twice a month, the second Monday 
and the third Thursday, the Club’s 
Education Committee conducts a 
Citizens’ Forum. The second Sunday 
of the month a sing-song is schedul- 
ed, probably a Glee Club in the mak- 
ing, and the second Wednesday a 
concert of local talent is given as part 
Fund 
raising in the community is left com- 
pletely to the Ways and Means Com- 


of the fund-raising program. 


mittee of the Club. and as each unit 
in the central 
funds for some particular project, 
these are voted at the general meet- 


organization needs 


ing. Everyone puts his shoulder to 
the wheel. Citizens are now working 
for the whole community and not for 
just part of it. 


are looking 
The organizations 
were there. and all that was needed 


says Rev. Mr. 


Anthony, the Club president, who 


“Things up in 


Clementsport. 
was coordination,” 
also reports that a community party 
is planned in June and that during 
months the Club will 


conduct a survey of the community 
as a basis for the 


the summer 


program in the 
vear ahead. 


Community Council at Shelburne 


In 1949 a Home and School Asso- 
ciation was organized in the loyalist 
of Shelburne on the South 

Among its many projects, 
January, 1950, 
through its Adult Education Commit- 


town 
Shore. 
the Association in 


tee, was able to launch a coordinat- 
ing project of real significance. Some 
years before a Recreation Club had 
been formed but this had failed, and 
the need for an organized and well 
supervised program of recreation for 
teen-agers of the town still existed. 
The problem was too big, however, 
for any single organization to tackle. 
What was to be the solution? 


Organizations of the town, about 
fifteen in number, on invitation of 
the Home and School Adult Educa- 
tion Committee, each appointed two 
representatives to attend a meeting 
where the problem was considered 
and ways and means studied by 
which a solution could be reached. 














This meeting set up a Community 
Council. under the direction of which 
the immediate problem was soon 
All teen-agers of the town 
from 13 to 20 were registered. about 


solved. 


130 in all, and given membership 
cards. A drawn up. 
planned and directed each week by a 


program was 
Council Committee. with the aid of 
two representatives from one of the 
participating organizations. At the 


Legion Hall where the program is 


conducted, one large room is re- 
served for dancing and active recre- 
ational games, another for ping-pong. 
and a third for quiet games using 
equipment donated by public spirited 
checkers, — crib- 


citizens—crokinole. 


bage, cards, ete. Teen-agers them- 
selves contribute a small admission 
fee, which, supplemented by funds 
supplied by participating organiza- 
tions, made it possible to meet ex- 
penses and to purchase among other 
and 
Refresh- 
ments are taken care of by the Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Legion. Gym facili- 


equipment a_ record player 


microphone combination. 


ties in the new Regional High School 
are now placed at the disposal of the 
town’s teen-agers on Saturday even- 
andthe 
stronger than ever. 


At the meeting of the 
Council, in the light of Shelburne’s 
past experience, it was judged to be 


Ings, program Is Pong 


initial 
sound to proceed slowly and tackle 


Since the first 
project of the Community Council 


jobs one at a time. 


was a success, other projects have 


been undertaken. During the past 
winter a Rink Committee was set up 
which, by strenuous effort. has secur- 


rink. To still 


Film has 


ed an outdoor meet 


another need. a Council 


been established. The town now has 
its own Film Library with the privi- 
lege of ordering special films for 
particular purposes and occasions. 
Shelburne’s Community Council 
looks to the future with optimism. 
Mrs. Donald Bower, the Council’s 
president, reports that, with the 
assistance of the Adult Education 
and Physical Fitness Divisions of the 
Nova Scotia Departments of Educa- 
tion and Health, Shelburne expects to 
develop and maintain a well balanced 
recreational and educational 
gram for the town’s youth. 


pro- 


Middleton Citizens’ Council 


To meet the recreational needs of 
the youth of the town, Middleton. 
located in the heart of the Annapolis 
Valley, organized a Community Club 
in 1945. The Club planned a Com- 
munity Center and immediately 
launched a fund raising program. In 
a few years the latter netted approxi- 
mately $8,000. In 1947 the early 
erection of a Rural High School 
within the town limits was assured, 
this greatly 
needed recreational facilities. interest 


Since would provide 
in the Community Center project 
fell off and the Club itself became 
dormant. Its program and aims were 
forgotten, 


In 1948. to meet some of the edu- 
cational needs of the town citizens. 
a new organization was brought into 
existence, the initiative again taken 
by the Adult Committee 
of the Home School. One 
general meeting was held attended by 
representatives fron: each of the 


town's twenty or more organizations. 


Education 
and 


\ Community Council was organized 
whose job was defined as threefold: 





(a) to survey present community 
educational activities; (b) to publi- 
cize these activities in the fall among 
groups and organizations other than 
the immediate sponsors, as well as 
through the press; (c) to consider 
one or several needed new activities 
which the community might promote 
either by direct action or by agreeing 
each suitable 


to assign one to a 


sponsor. 


During the first year of operation, 


the Council discovered many new 


interests, around which aa_ educa- 
tional program developed rapidly. In 
a short time the town had a Men’s 
Choral group which. since organiza- 
much to the 
cultural life of the town and area; 
two art classes which. in addition to 
discovering and 
have held 
nually; 


tion, has contributed 


producing artists, 

local art exhibitions an- 

three with 

long waiting lists: and a Horticul- 
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tural Club which. in addition to meet- 

ing regularly 


sewing classes 


and sponsoring an 


annual flower show, yearly brings 
into the town large quantities of 
y. Other programs now 
offered adults of the town and district 


include classes in both industrial arts 


shrubbery. 


and commercial subjects. One of the 
best examples of coordination carried 
out by the Council was the setting 
up of the Citizens’ Welfare Commit- 
tee. This Committee, now efficiently 
carries out an important job which 
formerly was tackled separately, and 
with much duplication, by such 
organizations as the 1.0.D.E., the 
Canadian Legion, the Red Cross, the 
Lions Club, and others. 


Conscious of the still existing 
recreational needs of the youth of the 


town and district. the original Com- 





munity Club with over $8,000 > on 
hand revived, and, to protect its hold- 
ings, became incorporated. Again to 
avoid duplication of effort, the 
Club Community 
recognizing — their 
drew up a 


Community and 


Council, similar 
amalgamated, 
constitution, 


mittees. 


aims, 
and appointed 
At a recent meeting it was 
voted unanimously that the name of 
the organization be changed to the 
“Middleton and_ Districts 


Council Incorporated”. 


com- 


Citizens’ 


Probably the most important single 
constructive piece of work the 
Council has performed to date is the 
survey of the town, recently con- 
ducted. The immediate objective of the 
survey was to determine what com- 
munity needs of a recreational and 
including both 
program and facilities, envisioned by 
the founders of the original Com- 
munity Club and Community Coun- 
cil, still had not been met. In ad- 
vance publicity it was stated that the 
results of the survey would serve as 
a guide for the expenditure of the 
funds on hand and to the develop- 
ment of the future program of the 
Citizens’ Council. Interest in the 
questionnaire was evoked by the first 
few questions, “Do you like living 
in Middleton?” “Do you think that 
Middleton as a town to live in and 
as a place for children to grow up in 
can be improved? If your answer is 
Yes, list in order of importance what 
you consider our greatest needs.” 


educational nature, 


In the distribution, completion, 
and return of the survey question- 


naire, the Committee, which con- 
sisted of representatives of all age 
groups, enjoyed the fullest coopera- 


tion of the public. The results were 














excellent. Twenty-four citizens com- 
pleting the questionnaire asked for a 


Public This 


winter the Lions Club upon invita- 


course in Speaking. 
tion of the Council’s Education Com- 
mittee sponsored the class which is 
like 


committee of the 1.0.D.E. is arrang- 


still meeting. In a manner a 
ing to meet the needs of approximate- 
ly sixty ladies who have asked for a 
course in Homemaking. As the pro- 
gram develops, requests for classes 
in Home Nursing and First Aid will 
probably be met by the Red Cross. 
Child Home 


School Association, Citizens’ Forum 


Guidance by the and 
by the Canadian Legion or Church 
Brotherhood groups. Adults are now 
enjoving bowling and basketball, and 
plans are for the further 
development of the recreational life 


underway 


of the citizens of the town and area. 
particularly that of post-school youth. 


Other needs indicated in the Survey 


; 


haven't as yet been met but develop- 
ments are going ahead. Some 171. 
people have asked for handicraft 
54 for dramatics, and 64 for 
Club. Improved rink facili- 
ties, a community center, a super- 
vised playground and park, and im- 
proved hospital facilities top the list 
of town needs, one of which will 
probably be chosen as the Council's 
major project during the year or two 
ahead. 


classes. 


a Glee 


Through the efforts of Middleton's’ 
coordinating agency public opinion 
has been tapped. Not only have the 
interests and needs of the people been 
discovered but also the resources 
with which they can be met. Equally 
fact that all the 


people of the town are involved. 


important is the 


These factors are both significant and 


inevitable for they constitute the 


basis of participation in democracy. 


In the early days of the dairy industry, the farmer delivered his milk directly to his customers, 
a scene from MILK MADE, winner of the first award for a non-theatrical film sponsored by a 


government agency. 


Produced by the National Film Board for the Department of Agriculture 
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Farm Forum News 


The Forums Prefer 

Over -930 groups answered the 
Farm Forum Questionnaire _ this 
spring. The Questionnaire has be- 
come a yearly wind-up event in Farm 
Forum. It is sent out by the national 
office each March, to give the groups 
an opportunity to voice criticisms, 
make suggestions, and express their 
preferences for the next season. 

Highlights of this year’s prefer- 
ences are as follows: 


* Topic that produced the best 
group discussion: “Is There 
Enough Farm Credit?” 


® Most popular broadcast: “The 
Effect of High Transportation 
Costs.” 


® Topic most in demand for next 
season: “How Can Farming Be 
Made More Attractive to Young 
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People? 
In reply to the question “What 
kind of broadcasts would you like 
next year?” 80 per cent of the groups 
voted for a continuation of the 
present practice of having some dis- 
cussion broadcasts and some drama- 
tized. 


Group Problems 
“What are the main problems your 
Forum experiences in holding good 
meetings?” 
Forty different kinds of problems 
were reported in answer to this ques- 


tion. In the western provinces and 
in the Maritimes, roads and weather 
were mentioned most often. But all 
across the country the conflict of 
numerous activities in the community 
was reported as a serious problem. 
In the West, curling is the great rival 
to Farm Forum. In 
hockey. 

Other major difficulties experi- 
enced by the Forums include: keep- 
ing discussion to the subject, irregu- 
lar attendance, late arrival at meet- 
ings, lack of interest in topics or 
discussion questions, poor participa- 
tion in discussion. 


Ontario. it’s 


A minority of the Forums (10% ) 
reported no problems. “Very good 
attendance and 


very good discus- 


sions” was a typical comment by 
these groups. 





FARM FORUM CONFERENCE 
McGill University, Montreal 
May 30-31 


Topics for next year’s broadcasts will 
be chosen on the basis of replies to 
questionnaires sent out this spring. 
Speakers from various sections of the 
country will take part in a panel 
discussion on “Whither Farm Forum?” 


Visitors will be welcome. 


A Provincial Secretaries’ Workshop and 
a Board meeting will precede the 
conference. 
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Who Chooses the Topics? 


UITE often people ask, “Who 

decides what you're going to 
talk about in Citizens’ Forum? Who 
And lurking be- 
hind the remark is sometimes the im- 
plication that, probably, a few “plan- 
ners” get together and in their wis- 


chooses the topics?” 


dom determine what is good for every- 
hody else. Or, more explicitly, that 
a small group at headquarters in To- 
ronto decides what the citizens of 
Melfort, Saskatchewan, and Bedford, 
Nova Scotia, should want to discuss. 

The Citizens’ Forum program for 
next season is now taking shape and 
this may be a good time to try to dis- 
pel such ideas by outlining the actual 
“planning” 

Around the first of March 
year a questionnaire is sent out to all 


pre cess. 


each 


Citizens’ Forum groups and to some 
individuals who have registered with 
provincial offices and who follow the 
broadcasts in their own family circles. 
The purpose of the questionnaire is to 
find out what the people who use the 
program think of it. What's good 
about it; what’s bad; how can it be 
improved? This year the form was 
rather more detailed and explicit than 
usual, and listeners expressed their 
views on all aspects of the program 
in their replies to a set of fifteen 
questions. 

In the final section of the question- 
naire. groups are always asked to list 
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their ideas on topics for the forth- 
coming season under these headings: 
community, national and international 
problems. No topics are put forward 
for their consideration at this stage. 
The field is left entirely free for 
groups to propose any subject which 
seems to them to be important. 

A few weeks after the question- 
naire is issued, form letters are sent 
out to about 175 Citizens’ Forum 
“consultants” asking them for their 
topic suggestions under the same 
headings. The men and women con- 
sulted in this way are people who are 
outstanding in such fields as journal- 
ism, education, business, politics, 
labor, and international affairs, or 
are active in community, national 
or religious organizations. For the 
most part they are people who have 
kept in close touch with Citizens’ 
Forum for some years. Their views, 
it’s considered, constitute a good 
cross-section of informed Canadian 
opinion. 


When the completed questionnaires 
are returned, the topic suggestions are 
gone over carefully and classified un- 
der general subject headings. Because 
suggestions are so numerous and so 
varied, this is always a lengthy pro- 
cess. And there is an added difficulty. 
Some groups present their topic re- 
quests in extremely vague form, such 
as “something about education’, “citi- 





zenship”, “democracy”, or “the 
United Nations’, while others define 
the topics they want very sharply, and 
even offer good program titles. The 
vague suggestions are, admittedly, of 
no great practical help. However, they 
are worthwhile because they do show 
to some extent where the weight of 
interest lies. 


The same classifying process is 
carried on with the replies from 
“consultants”. But suggestions from 
groups and those from the individuals 
consulted are tabulated separately, 
and greater importance is attached to 
group requests. At a fairly early stage 
the National Advisory Board of Citi- 
zens Forum is given a report on 
topic suggestions to date, and mem- 
bers are asked to contribute their 


ideas. 


A small committee of the CBC and 
the CAAE then sets to work. On a 
basis of frequency of request, a list 
of topic titles, roughly twice as long 
as the final program, is drawn up. It 
is not always possible, of course, to 
go by “frequency of request” in a 
completely literal way. A topic pop- 
ular with listeners may have been 
discussed too recently to be repeated. 
Two subjects much requested may be 
so closely related that it is undesir- 
able to use both. Frequency of men- 
tion, however, is definitely the gov- 


erning consideration. 


The list of 25 to 30 program titles 
is sent out to the “consultants”, to the 
provincial offices of Citizens’ Forum, 
and to the members of the Advisory 
Board. The recipients are asked to 
select the sixteen topics they would 


like to see in the final program. 


Topics are grouped under the three 
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headings, community, national and 
international, and a specified number 
of choices is made from each section. 


Now comes the most interesting 
part of the whole job—the counting 
of the votes. This is done with care, 
for often the voting is very close. And 
there may be a few surprises. Some- 
times it may be necessary to use a 
runner-up, rather than a winner, in 
the interests of a balanced program. 
With rare exceptions, however, the 
topics which appear on the final Citi- 
zens Forum list are those which re- 
ceived the most support from the 
voters. 


All that remains to do is to decide 
on the grouping of the topics and 
their order. When this is done, the 
program folder is almost ready to 
go to press. 


Certainly there are defects in the 
method of topic selection. But no one 
can say that the Citizens’ Forum pro- 
gram is just “dreamed up”. 





CITIZENS’ FORUM 
CONFERENCE 


McGill University, Montreal 
on 
Saturday, May 31 
and 


Wednesday afternoon, June 4 


Representatives will be present from 
every province of Canada to discuss 
all aspects of the Citizens’ Forum 
program. This is the annual evalua- 
tion and planning session. If you are 
interested in Citizens’ Forum come and 
bring your ideas. You are cordially 
invited to attend. 
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First Award: 
A CAMPER AND 
HIS CANOE 


Honorable Mention: 
COURS PRIMAIRE 
DE FRANCAIS 


THE STORY OF A 
GEORGIAN 
COFFEE POT 


First Award: 
MILK MADE 


Honorable Mention: 
SKI A QUEBEC 


First Award: 
PACKAGED POWER 


First Award: 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
SCENE 


Honorable Mention: 
THE LONGHOUSE 
PEOPLE 


LES MOINES DE ST. 
BENOIT DU LAC 


Canadian Film Awards 


AMATEUR CLASS 


Producer Citation 
“Camp . . « high standard of achievement. 
Kawagama” 


The French Cine . . « imagination and enterprising handling 
Club of the of a difficult subject. 
University of 
Toronto 


Victoria, B.C. . . . successful treatment of a well chosen 
Amateur Movie film subject. 
Club 


NON-THEATRICAL 
Sponsored by a Government Agency 
NFB . . « high standard of production 
most attractive and informative film story. 


Abbe Proulx . . . excellence of photography . . . enhanced 
by swift action, beautiful scenery and lively 
touches of human interest. 


NON-THEATRICAL 
Sponsored by non-Government Agency 


Crawley Films . . . excellent achievement of purpose . . . wide 
variety of superb long and close-up shots. 


NON-THEATRICAL 
Open 


Crawley Films . . » excellence of photography, dramatic con- 
tent and generally high standard of production. 
. sympathetic and informative picture of 

many facets of the island's life and character. 


. high quality in lighting effects, interior 
shots and well conceived commentary. 


. excellence of photography and beautiful 
lighting effects. 
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First Award: 
OPERA SCHOOL 


Honorable Mention: 
STRUGGLE FOR OIL 


THE FRUITFUL EARTH 


MAN IN THE PEACE 
TOWER 


First Award: 
ROYAL JOURNEY 


Honorable Mention: 
LA PETITE AURORE, 
L’ENFANT MARTYR 


AROUND IS 
AROUND 
NOW IS THE TIME 


ne « 


THEATRICAL 
Short 


. skilful and entertaining exposition . 
concise, effective and stimulating study of the 
development of a singer's career. 


NFB . quality of visuals and inspirational value 


. admirably achieved. 


Associated 
Screen News 


. general excellence of presentation 
satisfying entertainment. 


NFB . skilful achievement of visual and sound 


quolities under exceptionally difficult conditions. 


THEATRICAL 


Feature Length 
NFB . complete realization of purpose through 
excellence of color photography, notable cover- 
age, fine commentary and distinguished editing. 

. highly dramatic and informative. 


Alliance Cinema- 
tographique Inc. 


. excellent photography, distinctive animation 
ond discriminate treatment of scenes which pre- 
sented unusually difficult technical problems. 


SPECIAL AWARDS 


NFB . in recognition of research in a new era 


of film making. 


A group of Iroquois Indians engaged in a ritual dance, a scene from THE LONGHOUSE 
PEOPLE, runner-up to NEWFOUNDLAND SCENE in the Non-Theatrical - Open Class, Canadian 


Film Awards. 


Produced by the National Film Board. 
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Awakening: The World at Mid-Cen- 
tury, by Edwin D. Canham, Editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor, 
assisted by members of the Monitor 
staff. Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. 
1951. 209 pp. $3.50. 

To me this is a disappointing book 
and in some ways even a disturbing 
one. It is not merely that these essays 
the first 


century 


appraising our society in 
half of the 


superficial. 


twentieth are 
That is to be expected 
since they were written originally for 
the columns of a newspaper, and deal 
with about twenty different aspects of 
present-day living in slightly more 
than 200 pages. It would be impos- 
sible to give such subjects as the 


modern family. woman in our society. 


current ideologies, world organiza- 
tion. the natural sciences, the arts. 
and education. a very profound treat- 
ment in such a limited space. 


The real trouble with the essays is 
that many of them the 
impression that all, or very nearly 
all. is well with society in the United 
States, and that the main problem 
which faces us is to discover how to 
bring the blessings of American life 
to the rest of the world. 


too leave 


Great cause for rejoicing is seen in 
the fact that during the last fifty years 
we have been breaking away from the 
idea of a “limited. material, sense- 
Physics, bi- 


ology, astronomy. theology and medi- 


imprisoned universe. 


























cine, it is pointed out. are no longer 
dominated by materialism, and we 
are nearer today to a synthesis be- 
tween science and religion than ever 
before. Generally we are awakening 
to the value of the things of the mind 
and of the spirit. In other sections 
of the book there seems to be an al- 
most naive faith in the power of 
material wealth to produce the good 
society. It is almost assumed that the 
citizen of a highly industrialized, 
technically advanced, country is in- 
evitably a happy man. as well as a 


prosperous one, 


One chapter will serve to illustrate 
the attitude which seems to me to 
pervade large sections of the book. 
The called “The 


Revolutions” concerns 


essay Economic 
itself almost 
entirely with the rise and growth of 
mass production in the United States, 
and with the technical triumphs of the 
last fifty years in that country. In one 
sentence it is acknowledged that we 
have not yet quite solved the problem 
of distributing the goods the machine 
is capable of producing. Yet the chap- 
ter goes on to imply that advertising 
and installment buying have really 
turned the trick. The free enterprise 
system “challenges comparison with 
any contemporary order, towering 
above other systems as the 1200-foot 
high Empire State Building towers 
above all other skyscrapers.” 











Surely a more realistic examination 
of the problems of capitalism and 
of democracy at mid-century would 
have been desirable. We may con- 
clude that these are the best systems. 
but we should be prepared to face the 
difficulties involved in them honestly. 


That the essays are full of informa- 
tion and are competently written goes 
without saying. They are the work 
of staff of the Christian 
Science Monitor, one of the world’s 
great They should be 
highly stimulating to thought and dis- 
cussion among people who find it 
hard to accept. as | do, the attitude 
that “God is in heaven, all’s right 
with the world” —or at least the “free 


world.” LW. 
The Modern World, by R. A. Mac- 


Kay and S. A. Saunders. Ryerson 
Press. Toronto, 1951. 608 pp. $5. 
Here is a book that every Cana- 
dian concerned about the political 
and economic problems of the twen- 
tieth century would do well to have 


members 


new spapers. 


handy on his reference shelf along- 
side his copy of The Canada Year 


Book. 
Canada 
Kay. 


Saunders. 


We are 


such 


have in 
Mac- 
and Dr. 
collaborating 
in this attempt to set out clearly how 
we as Canadians are involved in the 
world struggles of today. 


favored to 
scholars as Dr. 
political scientist. 


economist. 


Physically the book is satisfactory. 
Characterized by sharp type and 
pertinent illustrations. it has a com- 
plete index and in the back an ex- 
cellent list for reading. 
The material is set out in four parts: 
the first and fourth are by Saunders 
and the second and third by Mac- 
Kay. Using the historical approach 


suggested 


Saunders traces _ the 
growth of materialism—the rise of 
the machines, improvements in trans- 
portation, communications 


throughout, 


and its 
effect on population. industry and 
labor. 

In the second part of the book 
MacKay gives a succinct résumé of 
the “isms,” contrasting them to the 
growing, vital organism of democ- 
racy. The coverage of the U.S.S.R. 
including the early stages of Marx- 
ian socialism is particularly fine: 
especially recommended for teachers. 
students and all those who wish a 
clear conception of how our de- 
mocracy functions. is the section on 
Canadian government. 

In Part II] MacKay shows the 
growth of nations from the time of 
their awakening to nationalism. 
through their conflicts and failures in 
the League of Nations. up to the or- 
ganization of the United Nations and 
the solidifying of the Commonwealth 
associations. Happily he brings out 
the conception, too often ignored. 
that absolute national sovereignty is 
next to impossible in a world of na- 
tions so closely entwined as that of 
1952. 

In the final portion of The Modern 
World, Saunders examines the world 
economy from 1913 to the present 
day in terms of world struggle and 
social action. He concludes by say- 
ing: “It will not be possible for the 
world to be divided indefinitely into 
Communist and Non-Communist. The 
deadlock and rivalry may be re- 
solved by war: more probably it will 
be resolved by the demonstration on 
the part of the Non-Communist world 
of how much more effective is a free 
society than is a dictatorship.” 





This book was written to provide 
Canadians with a “primer” so that 
they might better qualify for larger 
citizenship in the modern world: to 
provide a better perspective on cur- 
rent affairs and a sounder appreci- 
ation of the changing nature of so- 
ciety. The content, factual and loaded 
with detail, does not make for quick 
light reading, but has been selected 
to assist Canadians in forming in- 
telligent decisions on the issues that 
confront them. In their purpose “to 
discuss the salient features and long- 
term trends of the modern world 
rather than to produce a book of 
topical interest” the authors have 
succeeded. CLIFFORD WAITE 


The Heritage of Western Culture, 
edited by R. C. Chalmers. Ryerson, 
Toronto, 1952. 117 pp. Cloth. 
$2.50: Paper, $2. 

The Heritage of Western Culture 
is a Christian Protestant account of 
how we have gotten to wherever we 
are with an added note about where 
we may be going. The editor defines 
culture as ‘ . the inner side of 
our civilization or the ‘total pattern 
and the book 
is made up of seven essays by six 


of our social living’.” 


authors dealing with various aspects 
of culture and periods of history. 
The first essay is written by Mary 
White (Trinity College. Toronto) 
and bears the title “The Greek and 
Roman Contribution.” She describes 
the leading ideas of classical times 
as they developed in that society and 
then traces the way in which, through 
the Christian these 
were passed on to later generations. 
William C. Graham (United Col- 


lege. Winnipeg) 


church. ideas 


writes the next 
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Valuable Books 
for Study Groups 


NATIONALISM AND 
INTERNATIONALISM 


By A. R. M. Lower. A book which 
provides the necessary background 
material for an adequate explanation 
of Canada’s foreign policy. The 
author discusses forces which have 
moulded public opinion: geography, 
language, tradition, religious denomi- 
nations; groups, pressure and other- 
wise. Specially valuable for groups 
on international affairs. Probable 
price $3.00. 


THE HOPE REPORT 
ON EDUCATION 


By Claris Edwin Silcox. A summary 
of the principal findings and recom- 
mendations of the famous Hope Re- 
port, and a closely-reasoned critical 
commentary on these. This summary 
and analysis make the famous Hope 
Report understandable to the layman. 
An excellent book for study groups. 
$1.25. 


GERMAN IMMIGRATION 
INTO CANADA 


By Wolfgang Friedmann. This in- 
formative booklet deals with the social 
and national traits of immigrants and 
their adaptability to the Canadian 
environment. The author, himself an 
immigrant to Canada, is with the 
School of Law, University of Toronto. 
Published for the Canadian Institute 


of International Affairs. $1.25. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 

















part, “The Hebraic Contribution”. in 
which he presents a compressed view 
of the forces in pre-Christian Israel 
and their bearing on Christianity 
as we know it. 

There follow two sections written 
by Kenneth H. Cousland (Emmanuel 
College. Toronto) dealing with the 
development of the early Christian 
Church and its growth during the 
middle ages. He lays stress on the 
part that the church played as a 
carrier of civilization to the bar- 
barians and her part in building a 
single community for all the people 
of Europe. 

The and the refor- 
mation worked together to release 
mind from bondage to rules and to 
provide the drive toward building 
a new community. Prof. R. C. Chal- 
mers (St. Andrew's College, Saska- 
presents these ideas in the 
fifth section, and of the two move- 
ments he finds the reformation more 
inspiring. 

The last two parts of the book 
deal with the present situation, and 


renaissance 


toon } 


have a common interest in education. 
In the first of these Prof. J. A. Irving 
(Victoria University. Toronto) urges 
the need for understanding between 
the and the 
scientists, that the 
about the 
wickedness of reason: instead they 
should be talking to man about what 
he ought to strive for in the light 
of his scientific knowledge and ar- 


philosophers social 


and suggests 


churches stop moaning 


tistic experience. 
N. Frye (also of Vic- 


toria University) uses his space in 


Pre fessor 


the book for a fascinating statement 
about the new religion of northern 
North America. He calls this religion 


deism, and shows it to be based on 
a concept of wisdom as the ability 
to apply knowledge to remove ob- 
stacles to human comfort, whether 
these obstacles be natural or moral. 
Education becomes teaching what 
can be used. Professor Frye then 
states his own ideal of education— 
a liberal training where truth is its 
own justification. 

Unfortunately, Professor Frye ends 
a fine essay with a bit of sentimental 
twaddle. 


As a book about the implications 
of various religious periods for 
modern society this one is good, but 
aside from the first essay little at- 
tention is paid to aspects of life 
which may not have sprung from 
religious sources. This attitude is 
reasonable from a group who are 
convinced that life is a religious ex- 
The authors all suggest 
that at some other time men were 
more of a family. Therefore they 
assume that by understanding how 
men formerly formed communities, 
we may be able to ward off the 
horror of a world falling apart. But 
no one admits the possibility that 
western culture may have served its 
turn, is even now being replaced by 
something different. or that it ought 


pression. 


to be replaced. Nor is there any re- 
ply to this proposition. 

The book is well worth reading, 
especially in conjunction with other 
works. Taken by itself it may be mis- 


leading because most of the essays 


deal with tremendous amounts of ma- 
terial in limited space. but it is a 
good readable account of the sources 
and development of many of the 


C.G. 


ideas whereby we live. 





® American Government in the W orld 

Crisis, by Gerald M. Craig. Behind 

the Headlines Pamphlet, Vol. X11. 

No. 3. Canadian Institute of Inter- 

national Affairs, Toronto, 1952. 

16 pp., 15e. 

To boil down a course in the 
Government of the United States to 
the scope of a 16-page pamphlet and 
at the same time to keep the out- 
lines clear is quite an order. Mr. 
Craig succeeded admirably in this 
difficult assignment and has thereby 
rendered a signal service to Cana- 
dians. For, as has been frequently 
remarked, the choice of a president 
for the United States is almost more 
important to Canadians than their 
own choice of a prime minister. And 
the decisions of Congress, mysterious 
or irresponsible as they sometimes 
seem to Canadians, may affect their 
lives more drastically than the de- 
cisions of the parliament at Ottawa. 


Although Canadians know far more 
about the United States than Amer- 
icans know about Canada, that is not 
saying very much, and since we are 
so profoundly affected by American 
political behavior it behooves us to 
try to understand it, even though we 
dare not hope to influence it. 


Mr. Craig points out the rather 
surprising fact that the U.S. govern- 
ment is one of the oldest in today's 
world. despite the fact that the U.S. 
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is frequently referred to as a young 
country. A constitution drafted in 
1787 for thirteen rural states strung 
along the Atlantic coast with a popu- 
lation of three million is still the 
framework of government for “a 
vast. sprawling, heterogeneous set of 
conflicting economic, political and 
ethnic interests, of continental pro- 
portions, with a huge population.” As 
he describes the difficulties, the won- 
der grows that the system works at 


all. 


Inevitably, Mr. Craig’s description 
starts speculation as to what can be 
done to overcome the stresses and 
strains which have developed. He 
points out that American government 
is government by public opinion “to 
an extent true perhaps of no other 
country.” If public opinion should 
fail to exert its will at a crucial junc- 
ture. we can imagine that then, and 
probably then only, public opinion 
might be mobilized to make radical 
changes in the system. If, for exam- 
ple. the American people should 
strongly desire Eisenhower for presi- 
dent and the cumbersome party ma- 
chinery should fail to reflect that 
desire. ways might be found to by- 
pass or reform that machinery. To 
understand the political excitement 
ahead in the U.S. in the next six 
months. to say nothing of U.S. leader- 
ship in international affairs, read 


this pamphlet. 














{merican Education under Fire, 
by E. O. Melby. Freedom Pamphlet, 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
Brith. 212 Fifth Ave.. New York 10. 
N.Y.. 1951. 48 pp. 25c. 

Vew Crises for Education. Plat- 
Newsweek Club Bureau, 152 
12nd St.. New York 36; N.Y.. 
. 24 pp. 25c. 

Are 


coming 


form, 
West 


1952 


classrooms _ be- 
of 
\re they falling down on their re- 
to to 
and to a 
Should ‘incul- 
with their 
Such are the questions 


America’s 
seedbeds collectivism ? 
their pupils, 
the 


students 


sponsibilities 


parents country as 


whole ? be 


cated democracy by 
teachers?” 
posed at the outset of the January 
issue of Platform as central in the 
violent controversy buffeting schools 
the United 
States. and Canadians can ill afford 
to be ignorant of or aloof from the 
disturbing implications of the dra- 


told these 


and universities across 


matic story in two 


pamphlets. 
Of the Vew Edu- 


cation is the more judicious, inter- 


two. Crises in 
weaving arguments on both sides of 
the issues. After presenting a num- 
ber of typical examples of the oust- 
ing of “subversive” teachers or the 
suppression of “objectionable” books, 
it analyses first the four basic ele- 
of the attacks 
schools and universities (failing to 


ments on American 


teach fundamentals, neglecting _re- 


ligious values. producing “moral 


neutrality.” destroying American in- 
dividualism): second, the arguments 
of the critics who prescribe strong 
medicine (parents and taxpayers 
have the right and the duty to see 


that teachers and texts be positive. 
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dynamic champions of the American 
tradition); and third, the wave of 
protest from those who see in this 
control and “value inculcation” the 
crippling of true 
scholarship. 


education and 

There is no doubt that the authors 
of this pamphlet are among these 
protestants, believing with Jefferson 
that teachers “are not afraid to fol- 
low truth wherever it may lead, nor 
to tolerate error so long as reason 
is left free to combat it,” that admin- 
istrators must fight to maintain the 
freedom of honest and competent 
teachers, that “the teacher’s business 
is to stimulate young minds to think 
for themselves, to weigh alternatives. 
to build beliefs from honest, thought- 
ful conviction rather than unthink- 
ing acceptance of a single set of 
prejudices.” The disquieting 
feature of the situation is the clear 
evidence that of the attacks 
on education are actively fomented 


most 


many 


by right-wing pressure groups, chief 
among which is the National Council 
for American Education (deliberately 
named, no doubt. to invite confusion 
with the reputable National Educa- 


and 
Council on Education) 


tion Association American 
whose head, 
Allen Zoll, formerly of “American 
Patriots, 
matory (and profitable) pamphlets 
like “Reducators at Harvard Univer- 
sity’ and “They WANT Your 
Child” which have a country-wide 
distribution. 


The 


Inc.”. now writes inflam- 


other pamphlet. American 
Education Under Fire, by Dean 
Ernest O. Melby of New York 
University’s School of Education, is 
more detailed in its facts and more 
aggressive, both in its accusations 





of “the enemy” (a half-dozen other 
national groups are named, engaged 
in organized efforts to create dis- 
and in its 
vigorous defence of modern educa- 


trust of free education) 


tion as a “growing, changing dynamic 
process.” 

Both pamphlets make it clear that 
of from with- 
out as well as within, is healthy and 


criticism education. 
essential and that one of education’s 
worst enemies is public apathy, but 
public interest can do more harm 
than good if it is unenlightened and 
The here 
sented of wide-scale manipulation of 


warped. evidence pre- 
“frightened parents, employers and 
communities” 
that 


adult education. 


points to a situation 
caricature of 


C.D.R. 


is ominous 


an 


Group Processes for Adult Education, 
by Paul Bergevin and Dwight Mor- 
ris. Community Services in Adult 
Education, 1904 East Tenth St.. 
Bloomington, Ind. 1951. 75 cents. 
This pamphlet presents in outline 

form, a description of some of the 

methods commonly used in adult ed- 
ucation: speech, speech-forum, panel. 


panel-forum, symposium, colloquy. 


group discussion, conference, conven- 
institute. seminar. 
The material has 
used as a “text book” in two-day 
clinics for training volunteer leaders 
from Indiana communities. 


tion. committee. 


workshop. been 


In many cases the methods outlined 
differ only slightly, and the outline 
form fails to emphasize sufficiently 
whatever important differences there 
may The introduction and the 
summary chart make the most inter- 


be. 


esting reading. Valuable suggestions 
on the responsibilities of the leader 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WESTERN ONTARIO 
LONDON, CANADA 


Summer School 
July 2nd to August 12th, 1952 


1. Courses for the Permanent 
First Class Certificate, for 
the General Course B.A. 
and the B.A. Course for 
Teachers of Elementary 


Schools. 


Special courses in Religion, 
Indian Archaeology, Physi- 
cal Education, Introductory 
German, Spanish 10 (equiv- 
alent of Grade XIII), etc. 


For Further Information 
Write to the Director 











as well as certain useful pointers for 
arranging meetings and biblio- 


graphy are included. 


a 


The pamphlet brings to my mind 
the time two summers ago when I 
was on the staff of the Unesco Con- 
ference on “Methods and Techniques 
in Adult Education.” The European 
participants were astonished that the 
Americans had many different 
methods and techniques, all with com- 
plicated names and thoroughly classi- 


so 


fied. They were anxious to have some 
exactly what each 
method was, and point out the dif- 
ferences. This pamphlet would answer 
their request, though they might 
discover later that they had used 
many of the same methods for years, 
managing quite ably without either 
the names or the classifications. 


one describe 


Lois Fans TimMMIns. 














Management 
Panel 


What is the modern way to budget? 
Budgeting today means that mem- 
bers of a family decide what they 
want—and cooperate to achieve 
their goals. In learning money 
management principles, you'll see 
that a budget is a plan for tomorrow 
—not a record of yesterday’s ex- 
penditures. 

Yet a budget has to be flexible 
to meet changing circumstances— 
and changing desires. 

When family members work to- 

gether to manage their money, 
they can meet day-to-day expenses 
and be confident of fulfilling long- 
term dreams. 
Budget memo: Put satety valves in your 
budget. Personal allowances for every 
member of the family can “let off 
steam” from the pressures of econo. 
mizing. Sinceresy, 


_ —, 


Director of Consumer Education 


Practical 


Better Living 
Consumer Education Department 


—— Corporation of Canada ——_— 





You can balance your wardrobe and 
your clothes budget by planning 
ahead! And you'll find the keys to 
successful wardrobe managing in 
HFC’s up-to-date booklet: Money 
Management — Your Clothing Dollar. 

How can you get more wear from 
the clothes you have? What quality 
features are important in choosing 
clothes? How should different fab- 
rics be cared for? What about ‘“‘mak- 
ing your own’’? Your Clothing Dollar 
will help you in planning, selecting, 
wearing and caring for a versatile 
wardrobe that will fit your require- 
ments. A copy of Your Clothing Dol- 
lar is free to you. 


Dressing Well Is a Game, a 35-mm. 
filmstrip with an eighteen- minute 
script, highlights the major points 
in Your Clothing Dollar. Available 
on free loan. Reserve one month in 
advance of date you want to show 
it to your class or club. 


FREE! clothing booklet. . . filmstrip loan | 
Household 
of Canada, Consumer 
Dept. No. FT 5-2, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Finance Corporation 


Education 
80 Richmond Street W., 


Please send my free copy of Your Clothing 

Dollar. And please send Dressing Well Is a 

Game for showing on > 
(date) 

Name_ 

Address 

City 


School or Organization 





